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Latin Lessons 


By E. W. Coy, Principal Hughes High School, 


Cincinnati. 12mo. Cloth, 330 pages - $1.00 


A beginner’s book based on selections from 
Viri It 


furnishes material for the first year’s work and is 


Romae, Cornelius Nepos and Caesar, 
complete in itself, all grammatical forms, rules, ex- 
What 


is unusual and exceptional has been excluded as be- 


planations etc., being given with the lessons. 


ing confusing and foreign to the purposes of a book 


for beginners. 


Sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 
price. Correspondence with Latin instructors 
with reference to examination and introduction 
cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta, 


Portland, Oregon. 





INCLUDE 


THE NEW CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


A Compendium of Universal Knowledge, thoroughly up to date, un- 
equaled by any other encyciopadia either in America or abroad. 


Cloth, $30. Sheep, $40. Half Morocco, $45. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. 


Edition of 1893 just issued, A Complete Pronouncing Gazetteer or 
Geographical Dictionary of the World, containing notices of over 
125,000 places, with recent Authentic Information respecting the 
Countries, Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, etc., in every 
portion of the globe. Invaluable to the Student, Teacher, Banker, 
Merchant, Journalist, and Lawyer. 


Large 8vo. Sheep, $12. Half Russia, $15. Patent 
Index, 75 cents additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Giving Memoirs of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries, 
from which may be gathered a knowledge of the lives of those who 
have made the world's history famous. 


One Volume. Large 8vo. Sheep, $12. Halt Russia, 
Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY 


Is, in the truest sense, the Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, and itis so accepted by the great body of literary men. The 
truth of this statement may be readily ascertained by an inspection of 
our literary productions, particularly in regard to the spelling of cer- 
tain words wherein dictionaries differ. It will be found that é# a 
least three-fourths of the standard works of the language and in most of 
the leading periodicals the orthography is according to Worcester. 


Large 4to. Sheep, $10. Half Russia, $12. Patent Index, 75 cents 
additional. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of any of the above books sent free on application to the publishers. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COPIPANY, Philadelphia. 


In ten volumes. 


One volume. 


$15. Patent 
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and embodied in adeguate and faultless musical 


supplies every conceivable schoolroom need in 


” 


Course 
highest results have followed. 
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; SPEAKING OF VOCAL MUSIC: 


THE Normat Music Course is the most remarkable system of music instruction which 
has yet been tested in the schools of this country. 
accounted for by the fact that it is a distinct and unique creat¢zon, combining and exemplifying, 
as no other system of music instruction has ever done, scientific, educational principles, clothed 


for every grade and variety of school and class instruction in vocal music, its excellence has been 
most fully appreciated wherever it has been most thoroughly tested in the schools. 
In connection with its complemental series, ‘‘ The Cecilian Series of Study and Song,” 


recreative—and it provides, as no other system has ever done, for the corre/atzon of the study of 
vocal music with all other branches of schoolroom work. 
and “The Cecilian Series of Study and Song” have been properly introduced, the 


A copy of «The Standard Course of Study for 1895-’96,"" based on the «« Normal Music Course”’ 
and « The Cecilian Series of Study and Song,” will be mailed free to any teacher on application. 


Full information as to terms of introduction will be cheerfully furnished by the publishers, to whom 
all correspondence should be addressed, Catalogues free. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Pubs., Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
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Its marvellous value and success are largely 


setting. Progressive, educational, and complete 
it 
vocal music—whether educational, zsthetic, or 


Wherever the “Normal Music 
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NEW YORK: 
41 Barclay Street. 


Awarded Eleven Medals at Columbian Exposition, 1893. 





eae we and 
Chemical Apparatus. 


Fine Chemicals, Microscopes, Accessories, 
Balances, Weights, and Platinum. 


RICHARDS & CO. Limited. 





CHICAGO: 
108 Lake Street. 





THE PRANG ART EDUCATIONAL PAPERS. 


The fourth in this series of pamphlets, just issued, is 


The Art Idea in Education 
‘and In Practical Life. 


By JOHN S. CLARK. 
Price, 20 CENTS. 


For full information in regard to these and other publications in Art Instruction, 


address, 


The Prang Educational Company, 


964 Washington St., BOSTON. 47 E. 10th &t., 


NEW YORE. 151 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


wre sr 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus, 
Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Photographic Supplies, 
Optical Lanterns & Slides, 


Only complete Science Factory in the West, 
INSTRUMENTS OF PRECISION TO ORDER: 


CHICAGO. 








CHEMICALS 


AND 


APPARATUS 


Laboratory Supplies of Every Description 


Bulleck & Crenshaw, 


IMPORTERS 
—AND— 
DEALERS, 


628 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA 





\2 Catalogues mailed 
’ on receipt of the 


The new Alcohol Bunsen Blast postage, six cents 
Lamp. 





Frick’s Automatic Electric 


PROGRAM CLOCK. 


Write for illustrated 
catalogue describing 


successful use in Gaus 


Public, Private, 
and Manual 
Training Schools, 
Academies, 
Colleges, and 
Factories, &c., &. 


One apparatus keeps 
every period in every 
room, every depart- 
ment and every build- 
ing, on time withour 
the aid of the human 
hand.|, 


Satisfactory Results 
Guaranteed, 





i . FRED. FRICK, f Mfr., 


: Waynesboroj§ Franklin® Co., Pa. 


and illustrating its | 





Kook — 


CHOOL & COLLEGE 
CIENCE APPARATUS 


Modern Instruments and Ap- 
paratus of Highest Efficiency. 
260.page Catalog just out, Free to School People. 
ALFRED L. ROBBINS CoO., 
(Suecessors to National School Fur’n’g Co.,) 
Works & Salesroom: 179-181 Lake St., Chicago. 





ESTABLISHED 18651. 


niga os AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK. 





Everything necessary for 
the Chemical and Physical 
Laboratory will be fur- 
nished of best quality at 
reasonable prices. 

Glass and metal appara- 
tus, special, made to order, 
according to drawings. 

Glass blowing and en- 
graving done on premises. 








' 
© 127 i Si ; | | 
BRANCHES: 7 
, 114 Madisen 8t., Chicage fi | % 
708 Locust Street, | 
t. Louis. ! 





DRAWING MATERIALS. - - 
SURVEYING . INSTRUMENTS. 


The largest and best assorted stock in this line. 
We are thoroughly familiar with the requirements 
of schools of all gradesand aresupplying most of the 
best Colleges and Universities. Correspondence 
solicited. Catalogue on application. 





BACTICAS TY PEWRITING. 
PE aTES TORREY. Third edition, revised and en- 
~ The standard work on the touch or age 4 
od. Over 200 octavo 8. oth, petce, 91-0 
Fowler & Wells Co., - 27 East 2ist Stroek, New York 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 





3 days 
Chicago 


California 


Beginning October 29, 1895, the 


California Limited 


will leave Chicago daily at 6.00 
P.M., over the Sante Fe Route, ar- 
riving Los Angeles 6.05 p.m., and 
San Diego 10.10 p.m. of third day, 
and San Francisco 10.45 a.m. of the 
fourth day. 

A strictly first-class limited train, 
Superb new equipment of palace 
and compartment sleepers, din- 
img car and chair car, vestibuled 
throughout, lighted by Pintsch 
gas, and running through from 
Chicago to Los Angeles without 
Passenger change. Principal fast trains from 

New York and other Eastern cities 
connect at Chicago with the “ Cali- 
fornia Limited,” making the time 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast four days, 

For circulars, reservations, etc., 
address 
GEO. T. NICHOLSON, 


General Passenger Agent, A.T., & S. F.R. R.'| 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. 


Santa Fe Route 


FOIIIIAKC LS Cleo 
X CHAUTAUQUA 


C “33a Reading Circle C 
THE AMERICAN YEAR 


A systematic course in American politics, 
~ industry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National! Life. 
Why not supplement your desultory read- 
ing by a well-defined course for the comin 
oe winter? Chautauqua offers a nem * 
comprehensive plan. 


JOHN H. WENT De 2, BUFFALO, 8.1. 
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For 


Good Music = 


“YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS.” 
“SELECTED GEMS AND MODERN |, Aitvough sspeciatty designed to mest the needs of 
F AYORITES ” _ —~ cpagmenee, Lb collection is recommended to 
> and yet desire something above the common’ populat 
For Church or Parlor Organ. By J.C. Macy. A most | airs. The volume has been received with great favor 


lete and excellent collection for young organists. | by both teachers and pupils. leces, ages. 
one ns voluntaries, preludes, postludes, festival and — he —ve 


Contai 
Feng al ret miibeellaneaue soiree oe | “ YOUNG PEOPLE'S CLASSICS, No. 2.” 
jeces, 112 pages. Many of the themes have never| Issued in answer to the demand for a second volume 


fore been arranged for the reed organ. Beautifully | of high grade juvenile compositions. Uniform with 
printed. Boards, $1.50, postpaid. the above. 4% pieces, i28 pages. 


, CHOICE SACRED S0L0S." The 37 compositions in the book are from the best 


Vol. 1. 39 songs for soprano and tenor. Vol. 2» | modern sources, and form a collection of rare excel- 











“ STUDENT'S CLASSICS,” |B, 


\$75 a Month—evenings to 
PIANO” wriTERs 


| who learn, and represent Bixler’s ular System 
| of Physical Training in Penmanship, at their 
| own homes. Muscles trained, strengthened, con- 
| trolled —speed and ease in shortest time—less labor, 
| better results. Less expense, bigger income—easy to 
learn—easy toteach. Beautiful Parchment Diplo- 
ma granted, Our $4.25 Teacher's and Agent's 
Outfit. which enables you to graduate at home and 
make $75 a month evenings, sent for @1, and bought 
| back if not satisfactory. Consists of (x) Self-instruc- 
| tor, 80 pp., cloth, 534x8. 75c. (2) Business Penman, 
| monthly 1 year, 12 pp., 9x15, 25c. (8) Pocket Manua’ 
| 40 pp. cloth, com. brancnes in a nutshell, 2ic. (4 
Mail Course, 4 lessons, written letters, copies, etc., 
(5) Ad. Outfit, $x. 
We want more teachers and agents, hence the $1 
| offer. Send ac. stamp and see athat you get. 





40 songs for alto, baritone and bass. Made up of the | lence, variety, and interest. The pieces are of only Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio 


best modern sacred compositions. Heavy paper, | moderate difficuity, being intended for the advanced 


$1; boards, $1.25; cloth gilt, $2. Postpaid. | pupil, or the player of but medium skill. 143 pages. 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF PIANO MUSIC ” 


easy pianoforte compositions by the best mod 
sor The collection has bad a great ae + collection of modern pianoforte pieces published. The 
piapo plovers everywhere. 160 pages. Beautifully ssoders Sceepanses. aud the peanpeetiious tet e ‘book 
printed. 50 cents, postpaid. are those which have excited most interest and praise 


“ORGAN AT CHURCH AND IN CONCERT.” musics got neavy nore uhicut Yor the ordinary 
J. W. Simpson. For pipe or reed organ. A new 4 ‘ 


collection which brings within reach of the ordinary | ** (7 ASSIC FOUR-HAND COLLECTION.” | 


player some of the finest organ music puolished in 
ne Not difficult and of great variety. 74 pieces.| The 1@ four hand compositions included in this | 
loth, $2 postpaid. volume have seen selected for their combined attrac- 
tiveness and musical excellence. Each duet is the 


sf COLLEGE SONGS.” work of one of the great modern composers, and the 


collection oon, be pecsenmandes iF ae of the most | 
Latest edition. 92 songs, including all the famous Se ? 

favorites. This collection is the most pular ever 

Py yeen having reached its 4ist edition. Over 
,000 copies sold. 50 cents, postpaid, 


“SELECTED CLASSICS.” 


No pains have been spared to make this the finest 


Each book is handsomely printed from specially 
engraved plates. 


Each of the above Volumes, Heavy 
Paper, $1.00; Boards, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00. Postpaid. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia, 


THE MOST IMPORTANT TEACHERS’ BOOK OF THE YEAR. 


HERBART and the HERBARTIANS 


By CHARLES DE GARMO, Ph.D., President of Swarthmore College. 
268 pages. $1.00, net. (Great Educators Series.) 


Any music book or piece of music published 
throughout the world can be procured of us at 
shortest notice and lowest cost. 














I2mo, 


Just at this time no subject is attracting the attention of educators so much as the Report of the 
Committee of Fifteen at the Cleveland meeting, Department of Superintendence. The subject of 
this book was also the subject ot chief interest there, and its author, Dr. DeGarmo, was a conspicuous 
leader in the discussion. The book is a careful exposition of the Herbartian Theory of Education as 
expressed by Herbart himself and developed by Ziller, Stoy, Frick, Rein, and the American school, 


Sent postpaid at the given price. Write for a complete circular of the Series. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
6034 WoodlawnAv. 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION®*Cnicaco 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions 


‘THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton P1., | 70 pa Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | Nios So. Spring St., 











1242 Twelfth St. 
Boston, Maas. New York. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada.| Los Angeles, Cal. | Washington, D. é. 


420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 





110 Tremont St:., BOSTON. 169 Wabash Ave.. CHICACO. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


(C, A. Scorr & Co., Proprietors). 
Agency Manual free to any address. One Fee Registers in Both Offices, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Teachers with Good Records in Obtaining Positions. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 
6 ® . ” 
Send us one to begin Monday. We| 
Our Teacher Failed. receive many such letters, and if you are 
ready to take a place on short notice we want to hear from you. Write for information. | 
THE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS’ ACENCY, Pullman Building, Chicago. 








Assists 








READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JuURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. . 








Benches, Tools & Supplies 
Lowest Prices. Headquarters. Send for Catalogue. 
Special discount for Schools and Classes 


Chandler & Barber, '%17,Flist >«- 
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it YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


or books of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 
Publisher and Importer, 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New York. 
Catalogue on application. Importations promptly made 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, su or 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Unien Square, New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 6034 Woodlawn 
Ave., Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Masager. 


TEACH ERS of recognized ability wanted 
for high grade positions in Penn- 
sylvania and other states. Send for circulars, 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. 
L. Myers, Manager, Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Lith year) 


luabl rt to it 

An Agency innuence. It fe merely. hears 

of vacancies and that is something, but if it 

tells you about them is asked to recommend 

sonenee iegcccommends Recommends 
C, W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Wanted! resection cok woos. 


wn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled, 














ehermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U., S. 
Established 185s. 


3 East 14TH Street. N. Y. 





THE METROPOLITAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


provides competent teachers with good positions. 
Write for particulars. 


IRVING HAZEN, Manager. 
28 West 23d St, ‘Fifth av.,a B’way) NEW YORK. 


PRACHERS’ AIDS, "23" Sys 
sey Accent. Beerh go asian 


Ninth Street. New Y 
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Timely Warning. 
The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
) _ .. in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
= Se @ many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
. of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
\ facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 









“ie 


ih Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 

’ used in their manufactures. 

I") Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
= they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


For Vertical Writing. 
Uss JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


VERTICULAR aND- VERTIGRAPH 


PENS. 


These Pens have been especially designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived 
at by careful study of required conditions. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
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Exhaustop 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Overworked men and wom- 
en, the nervous, weak and de. 
bilitated, will find in the Acid 
Phosphate a most agreeable, 
grateful and harmless stimulant, 
giving renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: ‘‘I have used it in my own case when 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, with 
gratifying results. I have prescribed it for 
many of the various forms of nervous de- 
bility, and it has never failed to do good.” 





Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Werks, Providenee, R, I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 















NEW 
UNITED STATES 
SERIES MAPS 






ALPHA CRAYONS 


















CHICAGO 
ERASERS....... KENDALL'S 
ee LUNAR TELLURIC 
NATIONAL rn 6 6hCOfiC<t;éi‘ié #CLOZCCZ(.... 
BLACKBOARD 
CANVAS NEW NATIONAL 





READING CHARTS 











CATALOGUE UPON 
APPLICATION 


GOOD AGENTS 
WANTED 


UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE Go. 
315-321 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO SIDNEY, OHIO 14 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


We have the best line of Adjustable Desks on the market for those purchasers who pre- 
fer the Adjustable principle. 
























SOMETHING NEW. 


THE GEM SPELLING BLANK, No. 12, 
Words and Dictation. 


Specially adapted to meet the demand for VERTICAL WRITING now so much in vogue, 36 pages, 
double-ruled. Space for twenty words and also for dictation. 45 cents per doz. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., Publishers, General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N. Y. 


BLACKBOARD CLOTH, Send for Sample. | SE? | 
BLACKBOARDS, au Kinds. FOR. | R. H. GALPEN, 
GENERAL SCHOOL APPARATUS. | CATA- 3 East 14th St., 


LOGUES. 








SCHOOL AND HALL FURNITURE. | NEW YORK. 
KINDERGARTEN sine gs 


Send for Catalogue. 


American Writing 
Machine Company, 
237 Broadway, New 
York, announce the 
publication of their 
artistic Illustrated#4 
Catalogueof the 22% 


Caligraph 
Typewriters 


Attention is also invited 
to their complete and at- 
tractive Catalogue of $$ 
Typewriter Supplies of al 
kinds, including samples 
of Typewriter Papers and 
Manuscript Covers $ $4 


These publications will be sent on application. 
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j No. S33. Standard School Numbers. 
STERBROOK’S equa 333. “ss0 128, 105 ana 048 








STEEL. EX EPNTSS.~ ASTERROK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobe St, 1 


For sale by all Stationers. 
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The business department of THE JoURNAL is on another page. 


All letters relating to contributions should be addressed plainly, ‘‘ Edi- 
tors of SCHOOL JOURNAL.” All letters about subscriptions should be 
addressed to E. L, KELLOGG & Co. Do not put editorial and business 
items on the same sheet. 


The Real Aim. 


There are over 400,000 persons who make it the busi- 
ness of their lives to get young people to act according 
to the noblest purposes. They may say they are hired 
to teach arithmetic, drawing, geography, spelling, etc. 
But would the people put them in the school-houses for 
only these purposes? Would they expend such vast 
sums on public education for merely a knowledge of 
these subjects ? George Washington knew but little of 
these things ; he studied surveying, and so was obliged 
to know more about arithmetic than most of those who 
founded the republic. George Washington’s greatness 
was evidently not in his so-called education. He wasa 
great man because he knew what right principles of 
conduct were, and had a fixed determination to act in 
accordance with them. How much this knowledge and 
this determination comes from others we cannot tell, 
but there is no doubt that he, like most human beings, 
was the product of influences coming largely from the 
human beings he associated with. 

The directing thought that will come up before the 
thoughtful teacher each morning is, “ Behold the per- 
fect man,” and his effort that day will be to cause the 
outlines, more or less defined already, to stand out more 
clearly. “Every line of study should have its bearing 
on conduct” is the motto of the Herbartians—and this 
is what distinguishes not only the new from the old 
education, but good teaching from poor teaching. Two 
teachers in the same school, with the same subjects, and 
the same text-books will produce remarkably different 
results, and the reason is that one has a different aim. 
One aims to have a guod lesson well learned and well 
understood ; and this is truly an aim not to be despised. 
The other aims higher—it is his object to see that the 
human being absorbs this knowledge and becomes 
morally as well as mentally stronger. ‘i 

All this will be readily assented to, but will not be 
clear to a vast number. They would teach so as to at- 
tain moral ends, but do not see a way to accomplish it ; 
they feel it isa higher kind of teaching, but cannot 
compass it. In aschool where several teachers were 
employed a vacancy occurred and one of the trustees 
hired a young man, a stranger to the principal, much 
against the wish of the latter. He began work, and 


some of his classes came to the principal to recite; 
who, without visiting his department, soon felt this 
The trustee in- 


teacher was an unusually able man. 


quired after him and the principal reported, “ Probably 
the best of the faculty ; how did you manage to get so 
good a man on so small a salary?” 

Such incidents are very common ; teachers with such 
powers appear in and disappear from the ordinary dis- 
trict school annually. They make deep impressions, 
wonderfully deep ones; one is, in fact, amazed at the 
depth of the impression the good teacher makes in a 
short time, under unfavorable surroundings among a 
people supposedly unable to appreciate good teaching. 
In a little mean village in the Catskill mountains the 
parents were found last summer still cherishing the 
memory of a teacher who had spent a winter with them 
three years before. ‘“ He was such a good teacher!” 
was the statement. 

And after listening to the earnest appreciations of 
such beings the thinking person will ask, What is it 
they do or do not do? Some would explain it wholly 
as a personality, but this is a great mistake. It is pos- 
sible to learn to teach. Jesus had a wonderful person- 
ality of course, but there was more ; the plain men who 
were with him learned how to teach and what to teach. 
There was a method which they all folloved. 

To come down to these very times, take the case of 
Col. Parker at Quincy. The man who does not recog- 
nize that the manner in which he directed the work 
there was the foundation of the great movements in 
progress to-day all around us does not know the educa- 
tional history of his times. Yet the pupils in the 
schools of Quincy studied reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, the very same subjects that were being studied 
in the school-houses where the meanest kind of teach- 
ing prevailed. It is not, therefore, the subject, nor 
what we term personality, or magnetism, that differen- 
tiates good teaching from poor teaching. Col. Parker 
had no profound scholarship in arithmetic, geography, 
history, etc. There are thousands of teachers who 
could then and now surpass him as a hearer of recita- 
tions. 

Consideration of the matter leads to the conclusion 
that there is such a thing as one being affecting the de- 
velopment of another; that knowledge may be 
crammed into the mind and the development not be ac- 
complished. Some teacher will say, “You got behind 
the word development.” This term is used, for terms 
must be used, to show that by teaching, real teaching 
something more is meant than securing knowledge ab- 
sorption ; that a second stage can be reached in which 
the human being occupies higher ground, feels freer 
and nobler, and acts more from settled principle, looks 
at his fellows and the world in general from a moral 
standpoint. 

In teaching, as in painting, there must be an ideal. 
The ideal man in the mind of Jesus was quite different 
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from the ideal man in mind of Caiphas. His Sermon 
on the Mount is a statement of what his ideal man will 
do; he will be pure in heart, merciful, hunger for 
righteousness. His effort was to imbue men with de- 
sires to become men after his ideal. The effort of the 
true teacher, as distinguished from the lesson hearer, is 
precisely the same— the ideal man. The teacher is one 
who understands, or who believes he understands, how 
to evolve the ideal man. He gives lessons in arithme- 
tic, etc., because occupation is essential to develop- 
ment. 

Many a young man has taken charge of a school with 
fear and trembling lest he should not accomplish the 
high purposes which he sought. And afterward he 
wondered that the school so trusted him in his inexpe- 
rience and that they were so lifted up and carried 
along. But crude as were his doings, his aim was to 
develop the noblest elements, and that his school and 
community comprehended. We come back to the state- 
ment just made that the aim of the true teacher to-day 
must be the same as that of the Great Teacher eighteen 
centuries ago. The needs of the child; the means to 
meet those needs—these are the subjects of study for 
the teacher to-day and will be to-morrow and all the 
centuries. 


» 
The Physical Basis of Thought. 


I can easily focus one of the multipolde or spindle 
cells of the gray matter of the brain in the vision field 
of my microscope. But ¢f I could understand all that is 
taking place in the tiny granules of its protoplasm and 
nucleoplasm and chromatin (Weissmann) I should know 
what life and thought are. 

The researches of the past thirty years have vastly in- 
creased our knowledge of the general topography and 
functions of the human brain. Before that time it was 
generally regarded as an organ with a single office to 
perform, that of thought. But the investigations of 
Brosa, Goltz, Hitzig, Ferrier, and a long line of pains- 
taking and laborious experimentalists have not only 
done much to dispel the darkness which brooded over 
the sancta sanctorum of mentality, but have also suc- 
ceeded in localizing sense and motor centers in the cor- 
tex of the cerebrum, and in affording a reasonably ade- 
quate ground for our knowledge of exactly where cer- 
tain functions are performed. 

But those intellectual processes which go by the name 
of “thought,” “memory,” “the association of ideas,” 
etc., are still veiled in mystery. The effort to explain 
their modus operandi on a basis of purely physical science 
has so far been entirely unsuccessful. Unsuccessful as 
an adequate explanation, but the trend of the modern 
study of the brain and of its functions raises certain 
questions and affords a by no means unreasonable explan- 
ation of them. 

The whole nervous system, which includes both the 
brain and the nerves, consists of spindle or multipolar 
cells of different shapes and sizes connected with each 
other by fibers of miscroscopical diameter. Nerve 


trunks are simply bundles of fibers held together by re- 
straining sheaths. The brain cells which seem to play 
an active part in the processes of sensation and intellec- 
tion are what is known as these mu/tipolar cells, or cells 
with many irregular prolongations. 
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These cells are a 
higher development of 
the roundish embry- 
onic cells which are 
found in animals, 
idiots, and the child at 
birth. 

Each of these cells 
consists of an irregular 
sac filled with granules 
and containing within 
itself a nucleus. With- 
in that still is a nuc- 
leolus. These nuclei 
and nucleoli form the 
famous “protoplasm” 
of Huxley—“the 
physical basis of life.” 
It is by the division 
and subdivision of / 
these protoplasmic / S4/ 
elements that such a —~ 

From Mills’ Comparative Physiology. Copyright, 1890, 
thing as cell growth is iin cite naiaats 
possible. Wherever any so-called ultra physical process 
is to be performed, there these cells exist. 

Nerve fibers are in all cases a simple prolongation of 
the poles of these multipolar cells. The fibrillar pro- 
longations of the “ rods and cones” of the retina end 
in these spindle cells, and in them begin the fibers of 
the optic nerve, The fibers of this same optic nerve and 
in similarly shaped and constituted cells in the cortex 
or tinal of the cerebrum, which is the Latin word for 
the upper and finer part of the human brain. 

Similar cells form the so-called motor centers in this 
same cortex. These motor cells are connected on the 
one side with the sense cells by fibers, and on the other 
side by fibers with the “end plates,” or central nuclei 
of muscular fibers all over the body. 

Retina cells and sense cells and motor cells and mus- 
cle cells are therefore in one continuous channel of 
communication. 

It will thus be seen that the entire extent of the axis 
clyinder (tube) of the fibers and of the contents of the 
cells consists of plasmic and semi fluid material admir- 
ably adapted to carry electrical impulses from the sur- 
face through modifying or regulating centers and so out 
again to the periphery. 

It is plain from what I have just written that what we 
know as “ volition,” “thought,” and “ perception ” take 
place in the central gray matter cells of the cortex of 
the cerebrum, The simplest function of such cells is 
that performed by them in the reflex centers of the 
spinal cord. 

If I sit down upon a chair from whose seat a pin is 
projecting the sensation of pain is carried to my brain 
along one of the fibers of the spinalcord. But the same 
sensation is carried at the same moment to a reflex cen- 
ter in the spinal cord, from which a message goes out 
instantly, causing the muscles of the lower part of the 
body to contract and lift me out of the chair. 

The cortex, or rind, of the cerebrum consists almost 
entirely in animals, in children at birth and in the marked 
type of idiot, of embryonic cells, which in the growing 
child become in due course of time multipolar cells. 

The white matter of the cerebrum consists entirely of 
nerve fibers, endless in number, crossing and recrossing 
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each other and connecting every cell in the rind of the 
brain with some other cell—sense cells with motor cells 
—and both of these with those cells in the frontal part 
of the cortex of the cerebrum where thought, memory, 
and the association of ideas are supposed to be elabor- 
ated. 

As the growing child is brought into closer and closer 
connection with the facts of the outer world—as its per- 
ceptions grow more and more intense—a double process 
takes place in the cortex of its cerebrum. And this 
process continues uninterruptedly and paripassu with 
the development of intellectual life. 

The first change noticeable is that the round embryo- 
nic cell develops into spindle or multipolar cells with 
the manifold nerve fiber connection, previously noted. 
Nor is this all. New cells are constantly being secreted 
or formed in the cortex of the cerebrum, in accordance 
with the growing demand for them as centers of sensa- 
tion and motion and thought. 

It is therefore plain that the brain is not full formed 
at birth—a house ready built and furnished, into which 
“The soul that rises in us our life’s star Moves 
as a first occupant. 

If there be such a thing as soul or mind separate 
from brain it is assuredly of very small amount at birth 
and finds little if any promise of the manifold complex- 
ity of its future mansion. 

The process of building an innumerable number of 
cells (there are 600,000,000 Meynert says in the adult 
brain) which shall act as storehouses of facts amenable 
to memory and openable by will has created a brain with 
a habit—the habit of increased knowledge. And there 
is no question but that this force of habit will render 
that brain far more capable of acquiring .all sorts and 
conditions of facts and of using such facts intelligently 
than that other brain which with its infinite possibilities 
is still fallow still undwelt in by thought. 


S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M. D. 
St. Denis Hotel, New York City. 
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Home-made Apparatus. 





XIII. 


By Prof. Joun F. WoopuuLt, Teachers’ College, New 
York City. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL APPARATUS. 


No. 92. Apparatus to Illustrate the Action of 
Muscles.—Two pieces of wood about half an inch thick, 
one inch wide, and nine and four inches long, respectively, 
are pivoted together by strips of tin on opposite sides, so 
as to represent a hinge-joint. Elastic bands are used 
to represent muscles. In figure 82, the 
apparatus represents the foot and leg, and 
the elastic band a represents the muscle in 
the calf of the leg. If we let the lower end 
of ¢ rest upon the table, and press with the 
finger upon the upper end of d, we notice 
what a strong pull on the part of the elastic 
band is required to overcome a slight 
downward pressure by the finger. This 
Suggests why the “tendon of Achilles” and 
the muscle in the calf of the leg need to be 
so powerful. The principle of the lever is 
Suggested by this apparatus. It may be used to represent 
any hinge-joint in the body. A rubber band is attached 
to the opposite side of this joint to show how the muscles 
‘are arranged in pairs opposing each other. By adjusting 
the tension of these elastic bands so as hold the pieces 
‘of wood quite firmly in a straight line, we may show how 








Fic. §2. 
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the body is made rigid by contracting all the muscles 
which have anything to do with moving the joints. 

The action of the biceps muscle is illustrated by 
attaching a piece of wood, to represent the shoulder, 


figure 83. The rubber band 4, which represents the 
biceps muscle, is attached below the elbow-joint and 
above the shoulder-joint. Two 
other rubber bands, @ and ¢, are 
so adjusted that when all are hooked 
on the pieces of wood ¢ and d@, which 
represent the arm, hang down 
straight. If the rubber band a, 
which works in opposition to the 
biceps at the elbow-joint, is un- 
hooked, the forearm ¢ is raised as 
represented in figure 83. If this 
rubber band is hooked in place again 
and the rubber band e, which works 
in opposition to the biceps at the 
shoulder, is unhooked, the whole arm is raised, but 
remains straight. If both @and ¢ are unhooked the 
arm is raised and bent over the shoulder. 

The apparatus is used, then, to illustrate the following 
six points: 

1. How muscles work in opposition to each other over 
joints. 

2. How a joint is made rigid by the contraction of 
muscles. 

3. How we rise on the toe. 

4. How we bend the forearm. 

5. How we raise the arm when extended. 

6. How we bend the arm over the shoulder. 

No. 93. Apparatus to Show the Action of the In- 
tercostal Muscles to Enlarge the Chest-Cavity.—Five 
slender sticks are pinned together as represented in figure 





Fic. 83. 
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84. The cross-pieces represent ribs. Rubber bands, cd 
and ef, are attached diagonally between two of 
these strips of wood, as the intercostal muscles are at- 
tached tothe ribs. A strip of cloth, stiffened with starch, 
is tied across between the lower ends of the two upright 
pieces of wood. This represents a section through the 
diaphragm. If we unhook the elastic band éf, the 
other, cd, contracts and raises the apparatus so that it 
takes the position represented in figure 84 B. If, on the 
other hand, we unhook cd, the other elastic band, ¢/, con- 
tracts and gives the position represented in figure 84 A. 
The space enclosed within these sticks is evidently 
larger in figure B than in figure A. In the body, the 
diaphragm is a muscle, and, by relaxing and contracting, 
it moves more than the strip of cloth does in this 
apparatus. 


> 


The Allentown Ca// says: “ It is not always the great univer- 
sities that do the most good and confer the greatest benefit upon 
the people of the country. Within the sphere of their influence 
they, of course, do much good, but their influence on the country 
is on the community immediately around them—a single locality. 
The Bethlehem and Nazareth schools show in the most emphatic 
manner that it does not require a university with several thousand 
students and an endowment of millions to raise the literary status 
of an entire community. The smaller colleges are doing more to 
stimulate and elevate the educational and literary conditions of 
the nation than the larger schools.” 
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Springfield, Mass., High School. 


OUTLINE OF THE WORK AND METHODS PURSUED THERE. 


_ The school has been completely reorganized since Dr, Freder- 
ick W. Atkinson* became its principal a few years ago, and the 
changes that have been introduced have attracted wide attention. 


ORGANIZATION, 


The departmental system is adopted. There is one teacher at 
the head of every department with several assistants and they all 
work together as a unit. Every teacher gives all his or her time 
to one subject, The teacher at the head of any one department 
has the control of and responsibility of that department. maps out 
the year’s work, and gives to the assistants the general plans either 
through teachers’ meetings or written papers of instruction, at 
the same time allowing the greatest rll me to the assistants in 
carrying out all such directions. 


ASTRONOMY. 


The principal has reserved for himself the department of astron- 
omy. As his work reveals to a greater or less extent the charac- 
ter of the methods in all other departments it is here described 
with some detail. It maybe said right here that there is no blind 
text-book following noticeable in any of the classes, the teachers 
one and all using the oral method. 

Each pupil is provided with three note-books—one for ques- 
tions, another for topics, anda third for diagrams. The students 
are directed to make independent observations of the heavens, 
which are to be discussed under the direction of the teacher. 
Facts come first and theory afterward, as a deduction from the 
facts, the important point being to make clear the methods by 
which astronomers have gained their knowledge of the heavens. 
For example, the students are led to make out the various steps 
by which Kepler came to his three laws. The teacher is entirely 
unhampered by any set course ; the rate of progress and the de- 
gree of difficulty of the material presented depend upon the needs 
of the individual pupils in the class, While all dry and abstruse 
mathmatical calculations have been avoided heretofore, this year 
much emphasis has been placed upon a certain mathematical side 
of astronomy because it was found that the class needed a special 
drill in close and accurate thinking. 

It should be added that no one text-book is used as a basis of 
the work, but five or six sets of books are at the disposal of the 
class and the instruction is carried on orally. Almanacs, articles 
from the magazines, library reference books and pupil’s notes, 
made from observations, furnish the additional material for study. 

Practice in looking up subjects in the library, actual observa- 
tion of the heavenly phenomena and a representation by diagram 
of the facts seen and heard are insisted upon. The aim in con- 
ducting the recitations in astronomy has been to require from 
members of the class not any mere reciting of facts looked up 
and learned but the real application of these facts. The topics 
are made by the pupils not by the teacher, the pupils being di- 
rected by the teacher's questions to observe and investigate and 
then to subdivide this material under appropriate heads or topics. 
The questions present the various parts of a subject for detailed 
examination ; the topics bring the various parts together .as 
wholes. The pupils’ question note-book represents the analysis 
of the subject and the topic book the synthesis, but the topics are 
few and as was stated are made by the pupils themselves. 


TOPIC METHOD. 


Experience has shown that this topic method affords a most 
excellent way of fixing the subject in the pupils’ mind and it also 
offers the best answer to the argument brought forward by the 
devotees of the text-book method, who say that without the com- 
mitting to memory of some text: book the pupils will have noth- 
ing tangible to cling to. For the pupils do have certain leading 
facts about which they group all other facts and material. With 
the instruction in astronomy thus carried on there is no need for 
set reviews, for constant application of the old material is made 
when teaching the new. The value of the study comes rather 
from the recitation than from the study outside, so that one lost 
recitation. becomes a serious matter and although the pupil who 
must stay out on account of illness receives special assistance this 
ought not to be requested for any less urgent reason. 

Step by step the work is taken up and each pupil is given an 
opportunity to take some part in the investigations until the inher- 
ent difficulties of the subject have been soived by the pupils them- 
selves. Such recitations if properly conducted give a much greater 
mental drill than a blind digging out of a text-book which so 
often means the mere memorizing of facts that are not fully 
understood. The test is not, Do the pupils know? but 
rather, Can they apply what they know? This method of in- 
struction, called “ oral instruction,” or sometimes the labora- 





* Graduate of Harvard from which university he went to Bridgewater nor- 
malschool. After visiting schools in Germany he tooka course of phychol- 
ogical and general phitosophic studies and obtained the degree of Ph.D. 
On his return he was appointed principal of the Springfield high school 
which position he still holds, 
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tory or natural method, considers the individual of the class and 
keeps up the interest of all by giving to the bright pupil ample 
opportunity for work without discouraging the dull ones. From 
study of this kind the pupils gain originality in getting new illus- 
trations, independence in think ing, power of reflecting and form- 
ing correct judgments. Such a course is sure to leave with the 
pupils an interest which will help them after their school days are 
over to keep in touch with the subject of astronomy, especially 
the recent investigations such as are published every month in 
the magazines of the day. The department has but one draw- 
back at present which is that the pupils have such poor facilities 
for personal observations and a telescope is greatly needed. 


NATURAL SCIENCE STUDIES, 


(Mr. William H. Orr, Jr., is at the head of this department, and with 
him are associated Mr. Jackson, Miss Young and Miss Smith, all new teach- 
ers this year. Mr, Frederick W. Jackson is a Harvard graduate and came 
here from Lincoln, Neb , Miss Mabel A Young, formerly taught in the 
Millbury high school and is a graduate of Wellesley, while Miss Cora Smith 
is a Smith college graduate.) 


A few years back the work in the scientific department was 
confined to the study of one text-book and the pupils recited from 
this, oftentimes verbatim ; there were no individual experiments 
by the pupils and comparatively few by the teachers. Now the 
experimental method 1s employed in all the scientific branches, 
the students performing their own experiments and drawing their 
own conclusions, guided, of course, in their investigations by the 
teachers. In zoology and botany, for instance, a specimen is ex- 
amined ; facts discussed by the class and sections are drawn 
showing the discoveries that have been made; then the entire 
subject is written up for the teacher by each pupil. 


MATHEMATICS. 


(Miss Elizabeth K. Price has charge of this department. Associated with 
her are Miss Nelson, Miss Whyte, Miss Butman and Miss Andrews, all new 
assistants, Miss Laura A. Whyte is a Vassar graduate and came to Spring- 
field from the Freehold (N. J.) high school; Miss Andrews is from Arms 
academy, Shelburne Falls, Mass , and Miss Butman is a Wellesley grad- 
uate, who came from Lexington, Mass.‘ 


The work in both geometry and algebra is carried on without 
the use of a text-book. There are, however, so-called “ drill- 
books ” containing exercises and examples only. The pupils not 
only work out the theorems and exercises, but guided by the 
teacher find out for themselves the principles upon which the work 
depends. Each student has two note books, one of which he 
uses for outlines, topics, and headings of theorems, and which, 
therefore, at the close of the study furnishes a synopsis of the 
ground covered ; the other book is used for practical work. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITIONS, 
(Miss Wylie, essay teacher.) 


The work of this department is considered supplementary to 
the rest of the work in the school in that English forms a part of 
every recitation. The main idea is to establish habits of careful- 
ness and correctness in the use of the mother tongue which must 
be the basis of all other study. Written work, translations, writ- 
ten lessons or essays on some subject are called for by teachers 
of the different classes from time to time and at least one paper 
is sure to go to the essay teacher and be marked and criticised 
by her. This work is further carried out by personal interviews 
with the pupils and occasional talks to classes on points of espe- 
cial importance to all. The scheme of study at present includes 
only the three upper classes, as it has not been found practicable 
to combine essay work with the course of study for freshmen. 
The emphasis is placed on the continual application of idiomatic 
English rather than spasmodic efforts, the good effect of which 
would be more than overbalanced by the habitual carelessness of 
intervening time. 

LITERATURE. 

(This department is in charge of Miss Alice C. Jones, a graduate of 
Wellesley, who is assisted by Miss Wylie and Miss Crook.) 

The ultimate aim in the regular course in English literature 1s 
considered to be that of teaching the pupils to recognize and ap- 
preciate the true and beautiful. This term the classes are study- 
ing especially the attitude of the different authors towards nature 
through the careful study of literature itselt and not by reading 
what critics have said. Discussions of such topics as What Lit- 
erature is, What Poetry is, The Use of the Novel, etc., are also 
included in the plan, 

HISTORY. 

(This department is in charge of Miss Averill, assisted by Miss Emile de 
Rochemont, a Wellesley graduate, ) 

History forms a part of each course of study and is so placed 
as to give the pupil the most help possible in completing his four 
years of school work. The classical freshmen spend one-third 
of their time for the first six months of the year on the study of 
Greek and Romon history, thus laying the foundations for future 
reading in the Greek and Latin languages; the English-Latin 
pupils master Roman history as a basis for Latin reading and 
the English sophomores take up general history as a foundation 
for the work required in rhetoric, civics, and literature. 
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The quantity of history in the different courses necessarily 
varies. But no pupil is graduated from any course of history un- 
til he is judged to have a good knowledge of the related facts re- 
quired, until he knows how to use the library and reading room 
with real intelligence and until he is able to show fair powers of 
reasoning and careful thought in forming judgments. Above all 
else the aim is kept in view to have no pupil leave a course of 
historical study without a greater degree of reverence for life and 
a deeper love for country. 


LATIN AND GREEK, 


(The work of the classical department occupies the full time of three 
teachers and part of the time of two others. Mr. A. K. Potter is the head 
of this department, teaching both Greek and Latin. as does also Miss 
Emilie de Rochemont. _Miss Alice M, Wing and Miss Martha R. Adams 
have each five classesin Latin, Miss Smith two, and Mr. Jackson one; 
about sixty-five pupils are studying Greek and 305 are studying Latin.) 

The course in Latin occupies four years. After seven months 
with a beginner’s book some easy and entertaining stories are 
read during the remainder of the first year. By this time the 
pupil is expected to be familiar with the more common forms and 
constructions and should have at command a vocabulary of 
about 800 words. The limits and the character of the work in 
this department are to a large degree determined by the require- 
ments for admission to the various Eastern colleges. 

As much time as possible is given to sight translat‘on and 
composition. Prose composition is practiced almost daily for 
three years and less oftea in the fourth year along with colloquial 
exercises as the best means of acquiring power in the use of the 
language. 

Greek is begun in the second year of the course and continued 
for three years ; prose composition and sight translation are given 
the same prominence as in the study of Latin. 

Every effort is made in the classical work to lead the pupils to 
appreciate what they read and to acquire a knowledge of the life 
and thought of the peoples of ancient Greece and Rome. Pho- 
tographs and prints are freely used and it is expected that the 
promised collection of casts in the art museum will make possi- 
ble a still deeper appreciation of the zsthetic value of classical 
study. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
(Miss Bell and Miss Butterman, instructors.) 


French and German are the only modern languages taught. 
In both there is an elementary and an advanced course, the 
former requiring from a year and a half to two years and the 
iatter, which includes the elementary, not less than three. The 
object of the modern language course is to give the student the 
power to read French and German works in the language itself 
without the interposition of English and to prepare the way for 
a future fluent and accurate use of the foreign tongue in speaking 
and writing. To attain this end students at the outset are drilled 
very carefully in pronunciation and the grammar of the language 
is studied in connection with composition based upon models of 
excellent French or German prose. The works read are trans- 
lated into good idiomatic English at sight as well as after prepar- 
ation. The students usually read in all from 700 to 1,000 pages 
of German and from 1,000 to 1,200 pages of French. 


MUSIC AND DRAWING, 


The music department is in charge of Miss Stearns, whose 
work in the high school has been made especially difficult on ac- 
count of the crowded condition of the building, there being no 
room in the school that will accommodate an ent're class. 

Miss Fraser, the supervisor of drawing, has charge of this 
branch in the high school, but the mechanical drawing is under 
the direction of Mr. McGregory and the free hand drawing is 
taught by Miss Mary Hubbard. The pupils of both branches 
take an enthusiastic interest in their work and Miss Fraser is 
giving them a series of very entertaining art talks in connection 
with this department. 


* 
Philadelphia Manual Training School. 


This institution has organized three classes—the senior , inter- 
mediate, and junior—the work of each class covering a year. For 
convenience of teaching, each class is further divided into sections 
of from fifteen to twenty-five pupils each, arranged alphabetically. 
In the shops and laboratories, where individual instruction is 
necessary, single sections are handled ; but in the class-rooms and 
drawing-rooms double or triple sections are taught. The senior 
class assembles once a week as a whole for the purpose of debat- 
ing, lectures, etc. 

In the woodwork department of the mechanical section, first 
year, are twenty-five cabinet-makers’ benches, with a set of tools 
for each bench; four wood-lathes, one gridstone and one glue 
pot. 

Second year, twenty cabinet makers’ benches, each with its full 
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set of tools, six wood-lathes, one grindstone, one glue pot. 

Metal work, first year, twenty-five vises, with set of tools for 
each vise ; one grindstone and one surface plane. 

Second year, twenty-four forges, twenty-four anvils, each sup- 
plied with a set of toois ; troughs for moulding, furnaces, trowels, 
sieves, flasks, etc., for foundry work, and two light drill p esses. 

In mechanical construction, third year, six engine lathes, two 
hand lathes, one planer, one shaper, one drill press, six vises, one 
emery-grinding machine, one large surface plate, one grindstone. 

Power is furnished by a 40-horse power high-speed engine, 
with a 50 horse-power boiler. 

Pupils not under 13 years of age, who are bona fide residents of 
Philadelphia, are admitted on certificates of the principals of pub- 
lic and private schools. A minimum average of 50 per cent., is 
required in reading, language, and arithmetic, and a general aver- 
age of 70 per cent., in all the branches. Diplomas are given, 
which enable the student to enter the University of Pennsylvania 
without further examination. 

A large number of the scholars of this manual labor school 
have obtained profitable situations in the electric plants, engineer- 
ing, large foundries, machine shops, etc. The services of these 
well-fitted scholars are in demand. 

Pupils whose moral influence ,is injurious may be dismissed 
by the teachers. 

Besides manual work, a certain number of hours are set apart 
for courses in language, literature, composition, history, econo- 
mics and German; and later in mathematics, including algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry, bookkeeping, surveying, geology, physics, 
chemistry, physiology, steam engineering, electricity, architectural 
drawing, designing, modeling, etc. 

Pupils furnish their own aprons and drawing instruments, 


» 
Military Training. 


The introduction of military organization and drill has proved 
a splendid success in the New York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deafand Dumb. Dr. Enoch Henry Currier, the head of this 
beautiful home, said in a conversation with the writer that it is 
not only an effective aid in securing discipline, but has also, in a 
remarkably short time, given the boys a good carriage and cured 
them of their shuffling gait. It has been for years a problem of 
managers of institutions for the deaf-mutes and the blind how to 
get their pupils to walk properly and to ‘give them an erect figure. 
Various plans have been tried but none has given as much satis- 
faction as the military drill in the New York institution. Of 
course, the success of any plan depends entirely upon the manager 
of it ; but all will admit that a poor one must always fail. Dr. 
Curr er’s endorsement of military drill for this reason has particu- 
lar weight. He is a thorough schoolman and has for many years 
been a devoted investigator of the peculiarly difficult problems in- 
volved in the educational work which he has chosen as his life 
profession. 

An example of a successful disciplinary experiment may be in- 
teresting. The boys most difficult to govern owing to the 
strength of their wilfulness were asked to act as sergeants and 
were decorated with the insignia of that office. They were told 
that as soon as their superiors would have reasons to complain of 
their conduct they would, according to military rule be reduced to 
the rank of privates and lose their decoration. The result is that 
since the adoption of the plan there has not been a single occasion 
for disciplinary interference on the part of the head of the school. 

Opponents of military drill fail to properly recognize its advan- 
tages which greatly outweigh the points they use as arguments 
against its introduction. In the hands of trained and experienced 
educators it cannot but be most desirable for schools of every 
kind. 


¥ 


Recently published statistics, show that men are rapidly being 
supplanted by women as school teachers. In Massachusetts 
only 9.5 per cent. of the instructors of youth are men, while in 
New Hampshire only 9.7 enjoy the proud privilege of instructing 
youth. In Maine 16 per cent. of the teachers are men, The 
South is more liberal to men. In Arkansas 68 per cent. of the 
teachers are men. North Carolina has 56.8 per cent., West Vir- 
ginia 61.8 per cent. and Texas 58 per cent. Inthe North and West 
the woman teacher is far in the lead. This state shows only 28.7 
per cent. of men teachers, while the men teachers in Michigan are 
but 21.5 per cent.. in Minneapolis 22.6 per cent,, in lowa 19 per 
cent., and in California 21 per cent. of the whole number, Indi- 
ana and Kansas seem to favor men teachers, the proportion being 
about 51 per cent. in each case. It is a fact worth noting, also, 
that not only is the woman teacher in the majority at present, but 
she is constantly enlarging her supremacy. A comparison of the 
census of 1880 with that of 1890 shows that the number of men 
teachers in the country decreased about 17 per cent. in the ten 
years. 
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Frye’s Complete Geography. 


The appearance of Frye’s Complete Geography (Ginn & Co., 
Boston and London) is of happy omen if it signifies that the time 
is ripe for important improvement 1n the teaching of this subject. 
It differs much from other American text-books. It is a departure 
from old methods of treating geography and teaching it. If the 
broader lines on which Mr. Frye has prepared this work were not 
in harmony with the best modern ideas on geographic teaching, 
had not been approved by the scientific leaders and authorities in 
the study, the book would be merely a tentative effort, to be ap- 
proved only upon a practical demonstration of its usefulness, 
The fact is, however that, as a text-book, the work is in line with 
the best geographic thought and progress which have given to 
the study, in recent years, so prominent a place in common 
schools and many of the universities of Europe. In some re- 
spects, notably in physiography, it 
would not have been possible to pro- 7 
duce this book a few years ago, for 
the topics referred to had not reached 
their present development and were 
not, therefore, the essential depart- 
ments of geography they have since 
become. The limits of this article 
permit only brief allusion to a few 
characteristics of the work. 

In most countries,few school geog- 
raphies, even when fresh from the 
press, are up to date in the facts they 
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present. Our children are still inaccurately taught 
many things and geographic text-books are largely to 
blame. The pupils are told, for instance, that Lake 
Titicaca is the loftiest large body of water in the world, 
that the Sahara is chiefly a great sand waste, that 
Borneo is the largest island, and soon. We speak only of lapses 
of this sort because they are particularly numerous in many text- 
books. Geographical discoveries and rectifications of time-honored 
errors, as a rule, are first recorded, in various languages, in the 
publications of geographic societies or of government bureaus, 
and years sometimes elapse before they are accessible through 
the ordinary sources of information. The chapters on Africa, in 
our school books are often particularly misleading. How many 
text-books are there which give evidence that their writers went 
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to original sources of information or availed themselves of the 
very latest and best material that had been stamped with authori. 
tative approval? It is easy for a professional geographer or an 
advanced student to determine whether a writer on this Study 
knows the literature of his subject. 

In this respect Frye’s Complete Geography is indeed a desir. 
able innovation. Throughout the work there is ample evidence 
that the latest information from authoritative sources has been 
consulted and critically utilized. This is noticeable in the treat- 
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ment of the agencies that produce surface changes, and 
the results of the most recent explorations as well as if 
the iesser aspects of the subject. In this important 
particular, the work not only commends itself as a text- 
book, but would be useful in many private libraries as 
a work that is abreast of to-day’s knowledge, well writ- 
ten, well arranged, and slighting none of the vital prin- 
ciples of the study. 

Another noteworthy departure in Frye’s Complete 
Geography is the prominence it gives to the causes that 
produce the various topographic forms. Dealing first 
with those agencies which evolve diverse surface features, 
it applies the principles thus laid down in its treatment 
of the topography of all parts of the world. This is 
something new in our text-books, but the idea 1s en- 
dorsed by the foremost teachers of geography and is the 
basis of the scheme of instruction recommended by our 

Conference on Geography (“‘ The Committee of Ten”) 
in 1892. Geography has won a prominent place in 
over a score of European universities largely because 


Ceylon Girl. 


the best teachers have demonstrated its usefulness in develop- 
ing the habit of observation and exercising the reasoning 
powers. In the scheme of the conference, the first form of . 
struction should be observation, advancing from the study 
geographic features near at handgo clear ideas of things in other 
places which the pupil cannot see. The conference also urged t 
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importance of inquiry, later, into the causes of topographic forms, 
as an intellectual exercise, a method of training and stimulating 
the reasoning faculties. 

These ideas, tried and approved as they have been in school 
and university class-rooms, pervade Mr. Frye’s book from cover 
to cover, without interfering at all with the adequate development 
of those other important topics—descriptive geography and man’s 
relations to his surroundings and the earth at large. In his treat- 
ment of physical features, Mr. Frye was especially fortunate in 
having the assistance of Professor W. M. Davis, of Harvard uni- 
versity, who, with Professors Suess and Penck and perhaps one 
or two other leading teachers abroad, have, in recent years, made 
physiography a most important and essential department of 
geographic study. 





Mexicans. 


Rhine Women. 


Geographic pictures, lantern slides, and other illustrative mate- 
rial have long been conceded to be an important adjunct of the 
classroom. Many of our teachers doubtless know that in 
Europe volumes devoted wholly to specially prepared pictures are 
often used in the geography classes; and that wall pictures 
showing typical aspects, some of them quite expensive, are widely 
employed. In 1890-’91, the writer collected for the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, about 2,000 examples of the text- 
books, wall maps, pictures, and other appliances for geographic 
education, used in the United States and nine countries of 
Europe. He had an opportunity to examine, at the exhibition of 
the Geographical Congress in London, last summer, much of the 
material that has since been produced. He has never seen text- 
book illustrations, nor a set of geographic pictures that seem to 
him, on the whole, comparable with the hundreds of beautiful 
engravings that supplement the letter press in Frye’s Geography. 
What could be more effective for illustrating physical geography 
than the numerous, carefully chosen photographs, faithfully re- 

roduced for this volume, showing the many types of topographic 
orms, the manifold phases of denudation, the work of the waves 
and winds and subterranean forces? Nearly all of these pic- 
tures are types and, conveying a graphic lesson of something 
typical, they are extremely helpful and educative; in which re- 
spect they differ from illustrations that are pictures and little 
else. Some of these illustrations are genuine surprises. There 
are, for instance, few well developed deltas that may be effec- 
tively shown by a photograph. But Alaska supplied a picture 
a the text-book that vividly illustrates this type of land 
orms, 

One other leading conception of modern geography receives 
more than usual prominence in this work. That is Ritter’s dic- 
tum that man is after all the central point and the earth is most 
interesting because it is his dwelling place. His influence upon 
his surroundings, tneir effect upon him, how London originated 
and why it became what it is, the proximity of great manufactur- 
ing cities to regions rich in coal and iron, the many things show- 
ing the relation betwcen man and nature and their inter-depend- 
ence, are facts that vivify the study; and in this book they are 
kept well in view and effectively treated. The numerous charts 
by Mr. Henry Gannett showing the areas in our country from 
which the various farm products and mineral riches are derived 
are models, and being on the same scale as the rainfall, tempera- 
ture, density of population, manufactures, and transportation 
charts, are very convenient for the study of all these closely re- 
lated subjects. 

_It is perhaps too much to expect that our text-books will yet 
vie with the best foreign school geographies in the excellence 
of the maps which, on the continent, often appear in atlas form. 
The large number of maps in Frye’s Complete Geography un- 
doubtedly grade higher than those in general use in our schools. 
Still they are of the conventional type. It would be really start- 
ling if we were able to reach at once the standard maintained in 
the school atlases of Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Sweden. 
More adequate for educational purposes than the maps most of 
Our students use, those in this volume still seem not wholly 
worthy of the text and illustration. One novelty is a map of 
Afnca with political boundaries correctly given up to date, some- 
thing very hard to discover even in our freshest school books. 
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Another is one of the several conveniences planned in this volume 
to facilitate study. Small scale maps in colors, showing only the 
broader physical and cultural aspects, appear in the text relating 
to them, while the larger and more detailed maps are together at 
the end of the volume. 

The past few years have yielded a little literature in some 
measure supplying the earlier lack of Helps to Teachers needed 
by instructors who desire to give to physiographic features the 
promiaence they should have in the class-room. With its clearly 
written text and its vivid pictures Frye’s Complete Geography 
will be an inspiration to teachers in presenting this topic. But 
they need all the aid they can get and a list of all helpful material 
should be provided for them. This new text-book should be 
welcomed, first and foremost, because it will help teachers and 
pupils alike to form a clear and accurate mental picture of the 
earth as it is. The day is passing when students can study 
Spain, for instance, without forming the remotest conception of 
the lofty and remarkable tableland of which most of it consists. 
Mr. Frye’s new work contains a great deal of matter, but the ar- 
rangement of topics and the differing type sizes make it easy to 
adapt the book for the larger or more limited requirements of 
every class-room. It is not too much to say that this work will 
help make geography teaching, in the language of the Conference 
on Geography, develop “ the powers of observation, the powers 
ot scientific imagination, and the powers of reasoning.” 

Cyrus C. ADAMS, 

The illustrations in this article are taken from a page of Frye’s Geography. 


* 
November Skies. 


The Planets. During this month all the planets are morning 
stars ; but Saturn and Uranus do not become such until the mid- 
dle of the month; Venus (4) rises 2.56, Mars (6) 5.54, Saturn (22) 
5.27, Uranus (27) 5.57 in the morning; Jupiter (17) 9.46, Nep- 
tune (28) 508 in the afternoon, but they may be seen in the 
morning. Venus, Jupiter, and Neptune are in good position, but 
the rest are so near tthe sun that his light obscures them. Venus 
is opposite the sun on the 2,th and will be very bright; it crosses 
the meridian at about 8.30 A. M. on the 15th, and with a paper 
tube two feet (or more) long to relieve the glare of the sun it may 
be seen ; the altitude will be 46°. It will be good to get the boys 
interested in this planet. A circle can be marked on paper and 
pasted to a board and this set in the meridian. 

Jupiter reaches his most eastern point on the 25th and begins 
to go west; this is an interesting thing to speak of and explain. 
Neptune can only be seen by means of a telescope; but one of 
these may be made by following the plan of Prof. Felkel, of St. 
Augustine, Fla Look for Neptune in Taurus. Mercury on the 
1oth is at its “ greatest western elongation” This can be easily 
explained to the pupils; look for him low in the southeast before 
sunrise on the 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, &c. He passes Saturn on the 
2oth, Mars 23d, Uranus 26th. 

Mars is hard to see on account of the sun’s rays; it is in Virgo 
and goes into Libra on the 9th. On the 29th it conjuncts with 
Uranus ; through a telescope both of these would be seen near 
together. Uranus is in Libra on that date. 

The Moon. On the 3d she passes over the Pleiades, over 
Regulus on the roth, near Neptune on the 5th, Jupiter 9th, Venus 
13th. November is the month to look for meteors ; the early morn- 
ing is the best time. Our planet crosses the path of two comets this 
month. Many think meteors are bodies driven away from comets. 

The Zodiac. The pupils can readily learn that there is a belt 
or roadway in the heavens where the planets, sun, and moon are 
always found ; it is called the Zodiac, It is divided into twelve 
parts, one for each month ; iu each part a constellation is found. 
These names should be committed to memory: Aries, Taurus, 
Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capri- 
cornus, Aquarius, Pisces. Capricornus wasin the southern heav 
ens in September, Aquarius in October, Pisces in November. 
This is a map of the important stars in Pisces. The pupils 
should copy it and in the evening find it in the southern heavens. 
They must face the south and hold the paper in front of them 
and higher than their eyes. They must try to fix this form in 
their minds ; it looks like a bow with an arrow. 

To the west is the constellation Aquarius, the “ water bearer” 
—this is known by the triangle. It is a waste of time to try to find 
the shape of fishes or men and all that ; the constellation is to be 
recognized by its shafe just as the letter ls is known by its shape. 
Frequently so much effort is put on the attempt to find animals 
and men that no astronomy is learned. ‘1 pray you avoid” this 
mistake. 

Let the teacher in the morning after a clear evening ask who saw 
the moon last evening ? In what constellation was it ? &c. Confine 
the attention to the Zodiac until the constellations are learned. 

November 1 the moon is in Pisces; November 2 in Aries ; No- 
vember 4 in Taurus; November 6 in Gemini; November 8 in 
Cancer, November 11 in Leo; November 13 in Virgo; Novem- 
ber 15 in Libra; November 17 in Scorpio; November 19 in Sag- 
ittarious, November 21 in Capricornus ; November 24 in Aquar- 
jus ; November 26 in Pisces again. 





Editortal Notes. 


The interest in education (mark the word, drill in 
tables is not meant) began low down. First, it was the 
Pestalozzian influence that affected Mann, Page, Bar- 
nard and others of that grand galaxy of educators that 
began to shine here about 1840. Then came the Froebel- 
ian influence, that worked in private schools and affected 
the parents first and then the teachers of the primary 
schools. 

The great movement was not begun by universities, 
colleges, or superintendents, but by primary teachers 
who felt the truth as preached by Froebel. It was re- 
forming the teaching in the primary classes at Quincy 
that gave Col. Parker his fame. From the lower prim- 
ary classes the movement has extended to the advanced 
classes (grammar so-called) ; it has not yet reached the 
high schools to any great extent, 








A most remarkable event recently took place at Mal- 
den, Mass. A public reception, managed by a general 
committee of citizens, was tendered to the teachers in 
the public schools, The mayor, and other members of 
the city government participated, a banquet was given, 
speeches were made, and altogether the affair showed 
that one city at least appreciates its teachers, and de- 
lights to do them honor. It isa cheering sign of the 
times when parents and teachers meet socially. Too 
often the public know the teachers by name only, and 
such an event as the Malden experiment would do much 
toward fostering friendly relations between the two 
classes of people who ought for the children’s sake, 
to “meet and take counsel together.” 

The Boston Zraxscript commenting upon this, says : 

“ Another service that such receptions may accomplish, if they 
should become general, would be to afford at least an annual 
opportunity for all elements of the community who believe in the 
support of the public schools and other patriotic institutions, to 
meet on common ground. The churches are too diverse to af- 
ford a rallying-ground; party gatherings separate the people, 
and the clubs and societies are but partial and very inadequate 
means for the expression of really general patriotic sentiment. 
But around the schools all shades of sentiment ought to be able 
to rally; and the people might find, through such a friendly con- 
currence, that they agreed on more subjects than they supposed 
they digl. The reception, at any rate, is to be taken as a very 
happy idea and a hopeful sign.” 

To which THE JouRNAL says amen! Next week a 
full account of this reception will appear. It was 
crowded out of the present issue. 





The birthday of John Keats was October 29, 1795, 
and a good many grammar and high schools have this 
year given the day some attention ; thousands have, at 
least, learned there was such a man. A number of 
magazine articles upon his “ place” in the history of 
English poetry have appeared. His own modest pre- 
diction that after his death he would be numbered 
with the English poets has been fulfilled, for the rank 
that has been accorded to him is much higher than he 
would have claimed. His poetical remains belong in 


their aim and scope to what is termed or classified as 
minor poetry. The perfection of their execution is 
what gives them power which carries them above this 
place. 


It is not what he says that renders his power 
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remembered. It is the purely literary quality of his 
works that causes them to be extensively admired, 





Is the practice of giving away text-books, so commonly 
followed by many publishers, a good one? There are 
many thus led to consider them of little value. One 
publisher sends out a letter with each book sent out, 
“The price of this book is ; if on examination you do 
not want to buy it at this price, please notify us and 
stamps will be sent for its return.” 








Shall the teacher pay for his educational paper? There 
are a good many who would rather not. Visitinga 
school, some time since, an educational paper was seen 
lying on the principal’s desk. “He sends it to me; | 
don’t pay anything for it”—-was given as explanation 
THE JOURNAL is not sent for nothing to anybody. A 
contributor receives a copy containing the article he 
writes; if he wants it by the year he subscribes and pays 
for it. It is sent to other educational papers and they 
send theirs to balance the account. The teacher should 
resolutely determine that he will give an equivalent for 
his educational paper. 


An election of school board members recently took 
place at Seattle, Wash. This was used by the Post-Jn- 
telligence of that progressive city as an occasion for an 
editorial on candidates for school boards and the plat- 
forms they prepare “to get in on,” which states the 
case so truthfully that it is given here almost in full: 


“ The ideal public official apparently exists only in after dinner 
speeches ; he sometimes makes his appearance during a campaign, 
but even his most enthusiastic friends wouldn’t recognize him three 
months after he gets into office. During most elections he is an- 
nihilated by his political adversary, but in a school election there 
is less of personal dissection. 

“ There are three tickets in the field, but there seems to be only 
one platform. That is enough, however. It is so easy to make 
up a school election platform. We know it by heart: We are in 
favor of the highest possible standard of education commensurate 
with a due regard to the interests of the taxpayers. We are op- 
posed to incurring indebtedness, and at the same time feel that 
it is good policy sometimes to go into debt. We are in favor of 
the strictest ecoromy, but are opposed to cutting down salaries 
or doing away with branches of instruction which the poor cannot 
get elsewhere. We denounce everything that has been done in 
the past and make the vaguest and most glowing promises for 
the future. We are willing to condemn everything and promise 
everything which will cajole votes for us. 

“ The Populist platform goes even further than most documents 
of the kind. It declares in one plank that all schools ‘ maintained 
by public funds shall be free from sectarian control or influence,’ 
but in another denounces as ‘un-American’ all attempts of apy 
other organization to enforce that doctrine. It denounces as ‘ un- 
American’ any attempt ‘to deprive any American citizen of any 
right, either civil or religious,’ and in another plank protests 
against school teachers taking any part in school elections. It is 
by inference, ‘the exercise’ by the teacher ‘of a constitutional 
right ’ to work for a Populist candidate, but ‘ pernicious political 
activity’ to work for any other candidate. 

“Except for these little partisan eccentricities and ‘ glittering 
generalities ’ flashed in the eyes of the people in order to attract 
their votes, there is very little to criticise in the declarations of any 
of the candidates. They are all full of promise of keeping up the 
American idea, and even the candidates on the A. P. A. ticket, 
everyone of whom is foreign-born, vie with each other in the fer- 
vor with which they denounce anything that is ‘ un-American.’ 

“It would seem, therefore, as if the people need only concern 
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themselves with the character of the candidates. That is the 
safest test. The office is one calling for good judgment, not 
flamboyant talk. An epigrammatic speech is not the surest in- 
dication of capacity for dealing with the management of the pub- 
lic schools. If every voter shall cast his ballot for the man whose 
training, experience, and character will, in the judgment of the 
voter, ht him best for the position we will have an election based 
upon the principles of this government. The majority rules, and 
as by its gooc judgment we shall benefit, so by its error of judg- 
ment shall we suffer.” 





In the present number appears an article, by Dr. S. 
Millington Miller, that is sure to interest educators who 
are filled with the importance of the study of the human 
mind and of the conditions of its development and 
growth. This article is a continuation of the one en- 
titled “ The Building of a Soul,” by the same author, in 
THE JOURNAL of November 2. Dr. Miller’s conclu- 
sions are in many respects startling, but the investiga- 
tions back of them seem to justify the firmness with 
which they are uttered. His first contribution gave 
rise to much discussion. The present one will probably 
be even more widely debated ia educational circles. 
Managers of teachers’ associations will do well to give 
this subject attention. Discussions of it are bound to 
draw audiences. 


In Tennyson’s King Arthur we discover the ideal of 
the nineteenth century, a nobility founded on personal 
achievement, a faith in a coming readjustment of things 
in accordance with the principles of a righteous moral 
order, a belief in the immortal power of the right which 
is immortal in the hearts of many. 


In New South Wales one hour each day in the schools is set 
apart for religious instruction in a separate class-room by a cler- 
gyman of the same “ persuasion ” of the child. If that were done 
here we don’t believe the Protestant clergymen would go to the 
trouble to give instruction ; the Catholic might. 
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The reasons put forth by Kansas City and St. Paul as to 
whether married women shall teach is this: ‘“ School teaching is 
like any other business. To pursue it with successful and satis- 
factory results the teacher must hold it as a primary considera- 
tion and make any other matters subordinate to her calling. It 
is scarcely possible for a woman with a family to do this. She 
may have all of the other qualifications of a first-class teacher ; 
but her thoughts and care are bound to be divided, and it is only 
natural that her husband and her children—if she be a mother— 
should be the first objects of her concern.” 





The Richmond (Va.) Désfatch recently contained a full-page 
account of the schools of that city. THE JOURNAL next week 
will print a description of the work done there. 





The attention of school teachers in New Jersey has been di- 
rected to a change in the law, regulating discount and interest. 
This is not because the teachers carry on a very extensive busi- 
ness in discounting notes or having them discounted, but since 
the schools opened, they have been instructing their pupils under 
the old law which allowed three days’ grace .o the maker of a 
note. The new law, which passed the last legislature and went 
into effect on July 4, cuts off the days of grace and makes a note 
payable on the day it matures. The new law also provides that 
when a note falls due on a Sunday or other holiday it is not pay- 
able until the following day. This will be information for many 
business men as well as school teachers. Under the old law 
notes maturing on Sundays or holidays were payable on the pre- 
vious day. 

Manitoba. 

The terms of the compromise, as reported, are in brief that 
wherever Roman Catholics so desire, that portion of the schoo! 
fund which is paid into the treasury by themselves shall be set 
apart for the maintenance of their separate schools. Now if the 
Roman Catholics are to have allotted to them out of the public 
treasury the amount of the school fund obtained from taxes upon 
themselves, the Methodists, Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, Universalists, Unitarians, Episcopalians, Adventists, 
esoteric Buddhists, Christian Scientists, Spiritualists, Jews, The- 
osophists, and if there be any other sect, the members of th t sect 
must likewise have a claim for their share, computed in the same 
way. If the Manitoba principle is carried out, there would not 
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be any money left for the maintenance of public schools, 
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Northern Illinois Meeting. 


THE JOURNAL has already Fo brief notes of the great meet- 
ing of the Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association held at Elgin 
on October 25. Over 1,000 teachers were in attendance and the 
book agents were also out in full strength. The Chicago contin- 
ent, headed by Supt. Orville T. Bright, of Cook county, num- 
red 250. George B. Harrington, of Princeton, is the president 
of the association. The other officers are: vice-president, W.A. 
Edwards, Rockford; secretary, Amanda Elliott, Moline; treas- 
urer, J. W. Bowles, De Kalb; R. R. secretary, C. F. Philbrook, 
Rochelle ; executive committee, Frank H. Hall, Waukegan; H. 
F. Deer, Elgin, and H. M, Slauson, Moline. 

There were ten sections in session at the same time in the morn- 
ing, and on an average four papers were read at each section. At 
the general session in the afternoon there were discussions on 
Col. F. W. Parker’s paper on ‘‘ Education Into Citizenship,” 
which was the feature of the day, and on Dr. J. M. G. Carter's 
paper on “ The School Work to the Life Work, from a Physician's 
Point of View.” In the evening there was an address of welcome 
and a preacher addressed the teachers from his point of view. 
The entire trend of the discussions, as THE JOURNAL alread 
stated in a previous number, was on the relation of school wor 
to life work. 


Col. Parker on “ Education Into Citizenship.” 


The announcement that Col. F. W. Parker, of Cook County 
normal school, would deliver an address drew a large attendance 
to the afternoon meeting, and long before the discussions opened 
every seat in the First Congregational church was filled. The 
colonel himself could not be present. He was in Atlanta to take 
part in the great educational congress there. But his outline of 
the subject had been submitted to the convention and it formed 
the first topic for discussion. 

In outlining the aims of education Col. Parker stated that there 
was a true measure for the different branches of knowledge. Dis- 
cipline as an aim led to the control of the whole being, mind, 
body, and soul, in study or work, in mastery of subjects, under- 
standing conditions of life,and in the control of circumstances, 
and that in whatever study or work a person was disciplined that 
he could do. 

The aim of so-called practical education was the foreordina- 
tion or predestination, by human authority, of a child for a cer- 
tain definite trade or work in life. For this reason Col. Parker 
held that it was antagonistic to the idea that education was work- 
ing out the design of the being into character. It was a direct 
and unnatural limitation of energy. The colonel laid down that 
specialization should spring from the rich subsoil of broad and 
liberal education. He came to the following conclusions : 

1.—Neither knowledge nor discipline can possibly be the aim and end of 
education. 

2.—Definitions of education and the fundamental law of education do not 
comprehend the trend, movement, or end of educative influences. 

3-—There is no definite basis upon which to discuss knowledge or other 
educational values. 

_4.-—Great confusion among pupils and teachers arises from a lack of defi- 
niteness in aim, 

5.—The main question is, Can there be a definite aim in all educative 
work, which teacher and pupils should alike hold ? 


In outlining the necessary education of a citizen and what he 
should know, the colonel held that the citizen should have a prac- 
tical knowledge of all the economic and co-operative measures 
that benefit a community ; he should know what sanitation is 
a good road or street when he sees it ; he should be a careful 
student of sociology and history and criminology. The ideal cit- 
izen should be an ideal student, having for the end and aim of all 
his study the highest good and progress of community life. Col. 
Parker said the ideal school, as an organization of community 
life, is the one and only means by which society can move toward 
an ideal democracy. The ideal school solves the problem of the 
relation of the individual to society and to the state. 


DISCUSSION OF COL. PARKER'S PAPER, 


W. H. Hatch, of Oak Park, in opening the discussion said in 
substance : 


‘** The colonel shows us that the child’s relation to his fellows and his re- 
sponsibility toward them should run through all his school life. The child’s 
life thus in the school becomes truly altruistic. Col. Parker says the mo- 
tive of helping others is the only possible means of developing the spirit- 
ual life of the child. It becomes our duty, therefore, to instill into the 
mind of the child this high ideal of helpfulness toward others. No one 
knows more fully than the teacher how far we fall short of the realization 
of this ideal.” 


H. H. Kingsley, of Evanston, continued the discussion, He 
said : 


** The whole character of the colonel’s abstract breathes of true altruism 
and humanitarianism. The battle for civilization, for education, for law, 
for order, for truth, is not for the few. Are we going to have another rev- 
olution? Honest teachers will ask this question and it must be answered. 

Personally, I say yes, let us have another upheaval if it will make better 
schools, better boys and girls, better citizens. But whatever your answer, 
and whether teachers are able to teach such subjects or not, the fundamen- 
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tal fact remains that only that teaching is worth the name of teaching 
which makes character building and preparation for citizenship in its broad- 
est sense its ultimate aim. We want milkmen who won't water their milk, 
farmers who won’t put their best apples on top, shoemakers who won't put 
in wooden insoles and paper bottoms, wheelwrights who will not put sap 
wood in the spokes and felloes, merchants who won't cheat, and cashiers 
who won't embezzle. We want these and we want more still. We want 
our children to grow upand know what you mean when you speak of the 
Indian question, the negro question, the Hawaiian question, the Venezue- 
lan boundary dispute, the Cuban, and other questions. Lessons in hon- 
esty, in honor, in obedience, in politeness, in unselfishness, in altruism, in 
democracy, should be every teacher’s every day vocation, not her avoca- 
tion,” 


* Relation of School Work and Life Work.” 


In presenting this subject for discussion J. M. G. Carter, of 
Waukegan, Ill, spoke in part as follows : 


“ *An ideal life work would be one wrought out under conditions of per- 
fect self-knowledge, perfect knowledge of environment, perfect knowledge 
of one’s relation to his environment, and perfect adjustment of one's self 
to his environment.’ This implies knowledge of anatomy, physiology, 
psychology, and ontology. Extension of this knowledge should keep pace 
with the development of mind and body. The laws concerned in eating, 
sleepirg, playing, and studying should be carefully impressed. Pupils 
should not exercise too much ; they should not be allowed to exercise too 
little. If a vigorous body is developed during school life it is more likely 
to be kept vigorous in succeeding years, just as a vigorous mental training 
is likely to result in strong mental work in adult life. Tne natural sci- 
ences are peculiarly adapted to lead the student to the most symmetrical 
education of body and mind. Barring language, which is necessary for 
purposes of education, hardly any one class of subjects for study adds so 
much to the enjoyment and growth of the pupil as natural history in a 
properly arranged course. 

‘*One may acquire an understanding of his relation to his environment 
by the study of natural and physical sciences. Acquaintance with sociol- 
ogy, government and mathematics becomes necessary, and language is a 
most important feature, for no science or art can be successfully taught 
without the aid of language. Finally, a manual or professional training is 
essential, as it fits one to earn his daily bread.” 

DISCUSSION BY PROF, KROH. 

Professor Karl Kroh, of the Cook County normal school, com- 

menting upon Dr, Carter’s paper, said in part: 


‘*T cannot conceive of an opportunity more favorable for the presentation 
of an argument I wish to make in the discussion of the main topic, rather 
than the admirable paper before us, an argument in behalf of an education 
having for its aim the development of the three-fold nature of man, the 
physical, mental, and moral; an education worthy of the name, in which 
the body, as an instrument of the mind in its relation to the soul, is duly 
considered. It cannot be denied that great strides toward improvement 
in many directions have been made ; however, a wide margin remains. It 
behooves us. who are in quest of practical conclusions—not so much, per- 
haps, as to what the relations of practical school work to the life work of 
the future citizens may be, as to what, ina measure may constitute some 
of the most practical means toward a reaiization of much that may be im- 
plied by a definition of the respective relations to align with the leaders 
of educational thought of the present and past, in order that we may 
become enabled to present those conditions conducive to the best interests 
of a people whose destinies will be outlined in accordance with the inter- 
pretation of to-day of the principles underlying our organization. 

‘* There are many dangers to overcome. The air is laden with the foul 
breath of corruption, bribery, and crime. Truly, it is a wonder, with the 
influences around us, that our children are still as full of promise as they 
are. 





SELF-GOVERNMENT, 


‘* Self-government in the first place, is the problem in the solution of which, 
to me, is involved everything that can be enumerated under the one grand 
comprehension of all-sided, harmonious education. I do not plead for 
that stunted individuality, so often decried, whose every power has been 
inhibited by defective methods of teaching, but for that stronger individ- 
uality of the future, whose every faculty shall have been cultivated oy that 
self-effort, the result of teaching having for its motive the highest possible 
development of man, In this should be implied the one most needed re- 
form, if true, ideal citizenship, the one and mighty factor toward good gov- 
ernment, at all times implying self-government, shall be the outcome. 


BODILY HEALTH AN ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS, 


‘** Bodily health, in the best comprehension of that physical and mental 
state enabling one to live his allotted time in a worthy way, implying the 
exercise of all the faculties endowed by nature, should be an all-important 
aim of education. Without this basis the ground cannot be properly cov- 
ered, ‘ The oneness of the human organism, the harmony between mind 
and body’ precludes all empiricism in any one direction. The qualities 
of the mind depend for their best development on the organ of the mind, 
the whole body. Ina consideration of this basis, at once the basis and to 
a very large extent the neglect of our schools, our best resources can b 
brought into play, Educators admit that the development of the will is 
one of the most important elements in a good education, In fact, without 
will development there can be no education. An ability on the part of the 
child to overcome difficulties, to surmount obstacles, the delight of success 
leading to further exploits, strengthening confidence in an ability to ac- 
complish more—all this, and more, is not only a possible result of a de- 
velopment of the mental, but of the development of the physical powers as 
well, An enhancement of resultscan only be the outcome of a harmonious, 
all-sided training. The physically well-tramed boy, if opportunities for 
the best development are not restricted, should be proficient mentally as 
well as in gymnastics. Boys so trained are quick to establish themselves, 
to gain the respect of their comrades~ conscious of their powers and ap- 
proval assured, they beget healthy emulation. Their influence is never 
underrated. They represent the leading forces and are at home not only 
in the games and plays, always delighting to test their own mettle, but also 
at work. They are original in many ways; generally of a cheerful dispo- 
sition. These characteristics and others equally important are admired, 
but left to haphazard development without direction outside the schools. 
It could not have been so intended, to the neglect of the thousands and 
thousands, whose dormant powers are seldom aroused, in order that, in the 
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fulfilment of life’s duties, that strength and endurance and courage so ne- 
cessary ‘‘to do” might be normally exercised. 


VALUE OF HARMONIOUS DEVELOPMENT. 


“ A harmonious development, with a strong physical center, good heart 
action, skeletal and muscular strength, endurance, good lungs, means the 
best conditions of the whole body and its organs. The resultants of such 
valuable training, as control by will effort, constant practice, insuring de- 
sirable mental and physical co-ordination, many-sided jactivity, agility, 
skill, quickness in action, judgment, as developed in many ways, courage 
to act resolutely, confidence born of knowledge and ability gained through 
experience, etc,, all these quahties are of the greatest importance and en- 
able the future burgher to grapple successfully with whatever he may un- 
dertake. In the physical discipline which insures true manliness, under an 
adjustment which will permit freedom of development in a general plan 
that must govern and unite all, is the lesson of a lifetime. 

“In order, therefore, to attain the highest results we must labor for the 
adoption of such additional measures as can be accomplished in our schools 
tending to the growth of our charges in bodily grace and mental strength, 
to the new discipline, the outgrowth of physical training, which will enable 
our teachers to secure more work and better results. The cheerful spirit 
of our boys and girls must become manifest in better ways than at present, 
and the spirit of patriotism that should dwell within and ennoble our youth 
must grow more and more with the consciousness that all are strong, 
healthy, and self-reliant, Not a school-house should be erected at this day 
but the architect should plan for the gymnasium equally as well as for the 
other details of construction. Not acity with parks but which should have 
its acre of open air gymnasia, its play-grounds for the invigorating games of 
youth. The axiom ‘ What you wish to appear in the life of a nation must 
first be put into the schools’ is irrefutable, ” 


The afternoon session closed with an address on Dr. Carter’s 
paper by J. W. Gibson, of Sterling : 


THE PREACHER’S VIEW. 


The evening session was held in the First Congregational 
church, There was an audience of fully 2,000 people. A lecture 
was delivered by Rev. Caspar Wistar Hiatt, of Peoria, on “ The 
Preacher's View of the Teacher’s Situation.” In speaking on 
education, he said : 


‘“‘ Education is not a pouring in, but a taking out; thesou isthe same in 
infancy as at three score and ten. The fiber of the brain-texture of the 
mind isthe same. It has simply been drawn out. The educator of the 
soul is greater than he who sails the seas and brings new continents into 
the vision of the world, but in this art of education the two mighty energies 
of the human soul, the mind and the heart, must be equally educated or 
the result is not true development.” 


Department Meetings. 


NEW NORMAL SCHOOLS, 


A vote of thanks was offered to Snpt. P. R. Walker, of Rock- 
ford, for his work in getting a normal school for the northern 
part of the state, Prof. O. T. Bright also moved that the thanks 
of the association be extended to Isaac L. Ellwood and Clinton 
Rosette, of De Kalb, to whose efforts it was due that work was 
already begun in De Kalb on the normal school. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 


In the high school building addresses were given and papers 
read referring to work in nearly every grade. Miss Sarah E. 
Griswold, of Austin, presided over the primary department; Miss 
Alice M. Holden, of Aurora, at the seventh and eighth grade sec- 
tion, 


W. M. Giffin, assistant principal of the Cook County normal 
school, read a paper on “ Civics in Arithmetic.” 


‘* The time has come,” said Mr. Giffin, ‘‘ when the public schools can no 
longer claim to have done their duty to the taxpayer if every year they turn 
out thousands of children who have no knowledge of our system of gov- 
ernment. All the theoretical knowledge gained in schools is comparatively 
valueless if, after passing through the seventh grade, the pupil is unable to 
tell how the president of the United States is elected or who are eligible to 
Seats in congress. The majoriy of our voters have never read as much as 
the preamble to the constitution. 

“The love of country and flag should be taught, and it should not be 
forgotten that a child cannot love that of which he knows nothing. Hence 
unless something be done toward teaching him the good there is in the gov- 
ernment he will be all too ready to believe any of the bad things he may 
hear said of it. 

‘*It is not enough to love the ane Pupils in the schools should be 
taught to reverence the principles which the flag represents.” He would 
find time to devote to this work by skipping that devoted to needless exer- 
cises which now receive too much attention. Mr. Giffin would have the 
teacher give a sketch of Thomas Jefferson at the beginning of a lesson on 
decimal fractions, because that would remind them that he introduced the 
decimal system in our monetary system instead of the pounds, shillings, and 
pence of the English. 

Extracts from the declaration of independence should be read. Thus he 
would have the science of government installed into the minds of all pu- 
pils by practical object lessons in school. In conclusion, he told of a num- 
ber of young men in a New York night school who learned for the first 
time of the indirect vote for president, and added that if the teacher hadn't 
known more about the constitution than the average citizen they would 
never have been informed on the subject. 


A discussion of practical wo k in arithmetic followed by Miss 
Addie R Govhey, of Elgin, and Edward Worst, of Joliet. Var- 
ious papers were read. 

“ Reading ” was the subject discussed in the first and second 
grade section. 
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City Superintendents and Principals. 


“The Superintendent: His relation to the Board, to the 
Teachers, and to his Patrons,” was one of the subjects discussed 
by this section on Oct. 25. President P. R. Walker, of Rock- 
ford, presiding. 

Supt. W. H Hatch, of Oak Park, opened the discussion on the 
superintendent in relation to the board. He said that under the 
laws of the state the superintendent had no rights except in an 
advisory capacity. The law delegated to the board of education 
the employment of teachers, the selection of text-books and the 
arranging of courses of study, three points in which Mr, Hatch 
considered the superintendent was better qualified to decide, 
The superintendent was supposed to be an expert on these mat- 
ters and his judgment should be acted upon. 

Mr. Hatch asserted that no individual member of the board 
had any right to go to a school-room and dictate to the teacher 
or the superintendent. He thought the boards of education 
should attend to such matters as the overseeing of buildings 
being erected or repairs, rather than to put the work on the su- 
perintendent. 

A long discussion followed, in which these took part: W.S. 
Meek, of Aurora; C. P. Snow, of Princeton; N. D. Gilbert, of 
Austin; W. L. Steele, of Galesburg ; Supts. Ireman, J. J. Davis, 
and Adams. 

Supt. A. G. Greerman, of Aurora, opened the discussion on 
“ The Superintendent and His Relation to the Teachers.” He 
said the superintendent should be a student of education, and 
should have broader ideas than those over whom he is placed. 
He should be capable of judging of the work done, and it should 
be his business to outline carefully the work of each teacher in 
the grades and the high school. He should be in sympathy with 
them and furnish enthusiasm for them when necessary. 

Supt. W. H. Campbell, of Joliet, contributed a paper on the 
“ Relation of the Superintendent to the Patrons.” He said the 
business relations between them should never be lost sight of. 
The patrons furnished the money and had a right to demand 
the expenditure as they might approve. The superintendent 
should be the counselor, not the guide of the patrons, in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the school. He should study the matters of 
school-rooms, heat, ventilation, closets, and their effects upon the 
pupils. In the employment of teachers, he should have at least 
the veto power. ‘To force a workman to work with tools which 
he feels to be poor would be to invite failure. The superintend- 
ent was the representative of the educational life of the commu- 
nity, said Mr. Campbell, and it was his duty to keep the patrons 
in touch with the school work. He should be avove personal 
prejudices and spite, and there should be honest, straight dealing 
between them. The relation should be most cordial and friendly. 
They had a great common interest, the welfare of maturing 
children. 

The discussion of high school studies by this section has al- 
ready been mentioned. The subject that absorbed most atten- 
tion was 

“‘ FREE TEXT-BOOKS.” 
The result of the conference was that a committee was ap- 
pointed consisting of Supts. Walker, N. T. Gilbert, and N. M, 
Bridgeman to report on the question of drafting a free text-book 
law for Illinois. The report which was unanimously adopted, 
read as follows: 

‘* Your committee on the subject of free-text books recommends that it 
be adopted as the sense of superintendents that text-books be furnished to 
pu blic school pupils free ; that legislation to this end is very desirable , that 
a request be made to the general committee on resolutions to include in 
its report a resolution favoring such legislation and urging teachers and 
school supervisors to agitate in its favor in their several committees.” 


County Superintendents’ Section. 


The county superintendents discussed the question of how to 
secure a library in every school. Supt. M. Quackenbush, of 
Elgin, was the chairman. A dozen or more superintendents were 
present. 

Supt. R. T. Morgan, of Dupage county, read a paper on the 
best methods of securing a library. At present the school 
libraries depend mostly on gifts, but this method is considered 
unsatisfactory, as the right books are not often given. 

Supt. W. E. Wire, of McHenry county, opened the discussion, 
and many plans were suggested for starting up libraries in 
schools, 

Supt. Orville T. Bright, of Cook county, said he did not believe 
that on the average there was an objection to any series of books 
which might be selected hy any man or woman in touch with the 
needs of schools. What he thought ought to be done was to get 
the board of directors to purchase the books, He did not like 
the idea of having the library made an object of charity by having 
it dependent on gifts. He considered it ought to be made a 
necessary part of the outfit of schools. All to be done then 
would be to select the books. He said that children wanted to 
read and were ravenous for books. 

In answer to a question, Supt. Bright said he would not permit 
any — to have a place in a school library, as he consid- 
ered ks were far more preferable. 





Pennsy!vania. 


State Supt. Schaeffer says the average salaries of men teachers 
is $35.00; and women, $33.21. The Pittston Gazette says: 
“Girls working in a silk mill could after a few days instruction 
earn $30. But there are more young girls who wish to be teach- 
ers than to work in a silk mill, because so many are disinclined to 
engage in any pursuit that involves manual labor or the soiling of 
the hands. The graduates of our high school, normal schools and 
colleges generally have but one idea—to get along in a faskion 
the world regards as genteel or respectable, and so teaching or 
the professions are the only alternatives. The majority of grad- 
uates being poor seek the teacher's desk first, not indeed to make 
a permanent calling, but to earn sufficient money to study a pro- 
fession. Again, the majority of teachers are women, nearly all 
expecting sooner or later to get married. Hence with both men 
and women there is no permanence or stability in the teacher's 
calling, and this keeps down wages. The number of applicants 
seeking appointment in school-rooms, joined to the uncertainty 
of their staying therein, both lowers the standard of qualification 
and the value of the labor, and so wages are paid in proportion. 





Massachusetts. 


Worcester needs a new school building. The school com- 
mittee will probably report in favor of an eight-room building. 


The Boston 7ranscrzt is in favor of rewarding the teachers 
by pensions in old age. The city pays pensions to policemen, 
why should it not do the same in the case of teachers who have 
become gray in the service of the schools? The Transcript 
says: 


‘* An argument for the pensioning of teachers can readily be maintained 
on the ground that the teacher is as much a protector of the public safety 
as is the policeman. No one, it is believed, will question the statement 
that the criminal class is robbed of many victims through the ennobling 
agency of the public schools. And even more directly is the teacher’s in- 
fluence felt in the interests of law and order. Not long ago a fruit dealer, 
whose stand is located close by a public school, complained to the principal 
that the boys of the neighborhood were a constant annoyance to him. 
There was nothing malicious in the pranks which a lot of school boys 
would be likely to play upon a fruit vender, but such actions are certainly a 
menace to law and order if allowed to pass unreprimanded, Shortly after 
the complaint was lodged the fruit man reported at the school that the boys 
no longer troubled him, and added that he had repeatedly complained to 
the police during the summer without avail. The police were powerless 
where the teacher scored success. Germany, a country where education is 
as carefully nurtured as in this land of ours, pensions her teachers, and in 
Chicago it is proposed to honor teachers in the same way.” 

Making a strong plea for public encouragement of the Teach- 
ers’ Mutual Benefit association, of that city, the Zranscript 
writes : 

‘* While the pension system is so unpopular with the bulk of Boston's tax- 
payers, the teachers in her schools will be the last to urge the subject, and 
will work patiently on awaiting the day when it shall become a universal 
custom. Meantime they have undertaken a plan of mutual aid, and the 
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Teachers’ Mutual Benefit association has for six years been an active organ. 
ization. Its existence is more or less widely known, but its works are not 
published to the world. It is a generally accepted axiom that he who helps 
himself is worthy of being helped, and so commendable a work as this, 
struggling on under severe handicaps, should be encouraged by public 
recognition. It has been supposed by the public that the funds of the 
association were at least sufficient, when added to its natural income through 
dues, to place it upon a firm financial basis. The main fund being con- 
servatively invested does well to net four per cent., or about $2,800 an- 
nually. ‘lo this may be added the dues, which amount approximately to 
$8,000 a year, giving a revenue of about $11,000, out of which to pay 
existing annuities and sick benefits. It was originally intended to pay 
sixty per cent. of the salary as the maximum annuity, no one to receive 
more than $600, however, but with the thirty annuitants of to-day only 
forty per cent, can be paid. With the prospect of many more annuitants 
to be added to the list in the near future, the outlook of the association is 
not such as its officers could desire. The needs of the organization are 
therefore clear. It is estimated that with an interest-bearing fund of 
$200,000 al! obligations could be met for some time to come, and even 
that sum would not admit of the paying of more than forty annuities, call- 
ing $400 an average, but leaves nothing for sick benefits, which are sixty 
per cent. of the salary during the term of disability. This would, however, 
in all probability, be sufficient, as, according to the plan of the association, 
a male teacher must serve forty years and a female teacher thirty-five years, 
before becoming eligible for an annuity There are, to-day, in the schools 
of Boston, nearly fifteen hundred teachers, nearly two hundred men and 
not quite thirteen hundred women, and of this number about two-thirds 
are members of the benefit association.” 


The Worcester school board at its last meeting decided to 
amend its old rule which read: ‘“ All teachers, except principals, 
high school teachers, and special teachers, shall receive, when 
elected the minimum salary ot $500 per annum.” It will be so 
changed that it will meet exigencies that may arise, as was recently 
the case in the appointment of a Miss Delahanty as teacher of the 
seventh grade who was voted a higher salary. The committee 
which had the matter in hand reported that the rule as it stood 
made it practically impossible to bring into the Worcester schools 
any person from without except one of inferior ability or of no 
experience. They said that they frequently find it practically 
impossible to supply teachers for vacancies in upper grades 
where both maturity and experience are indispensable. The 
salary paid in the upper grades exclusive of the ninth grade, is 
the same as in the lower grades, and as a result teachers do not 
seek promotion. Several schools in the city are suffering because 
of the limitations of the rule quoted above. It is frequently found 
necessary to experiment, placing one teacher after another in 
seventh and eighth grades in the hope that they may develop 
strength for these positions. In the judgment of the committee, 
it would be far better to occasionally seek a teacher from outsi te, 
paying her according to her experience and ability, in order that 
the positions referred to may be properly provided for. It should 
be noted here that, in the high schools, teachers of experience are 
generally employed and are paid such salaries as they would re- 
ceive elsewhere. Referring to the appointment of Miss Dela- 
hanty the committee said that this lady had served successfully 
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for nine years in graded schools in smaller towns, and has already 
achieved a decided success in the eighth grade at the school in 
which she served as a substitute, 

There are some sound ideas embodied in the report of this 
committee. The absence of the usual “talking to the grand 
stand” about appointing only local talent, etc.. is really very re- 
freshing. 


At Lynn the school committee are talking of making cooking a 
part of the school curriculum. These cities and towns were given 
as having cooking schools in connection with their public sys- 
tems: Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newport, New York, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, Mil- 
waukee, Duluth, Des Moines, Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, Den- 
ver, Watertown, North Easton, Haverhill, and New Britain. 





Missouri, 


Nevada public schools have enrolled 1,400 which is about 200 
more than their enrollment for all last year. Supt. W. J. 
Hawkins is highly pleased with the outlook. 


Mr. J. H. Coons, examiner of schools for the Missouri univer- 
sity, has resigned. The curators of the university will probably 
select his successor at their next meeting. The examiner is paid 
$1,000 and expenses to visit and examine all the articulated high 
schools of the state. 


State Supt. Kirk has been in southeast Missouri for the last 
two weeks on a lecturing tour. His next series of examinations 
for state certificates will probably be held at Macon City, St. 
Joseph, Carthage, De Soto, and Jefferson City, between the 25th 
of May and 3rd of June, 1896. 


The Missouri text-book law will expire Sept. 1, 1896. Al- 
ready school boards are selecting books to take the place of the 
adopted texts, The text book law is very unpopular in Missouri 
and the schools will be relieved of a great burden when it ex- 
pires. 


About half the counties of the state have organized local 
teachers’ reading circles. “The Schoolmaster in Literature,” 
and “ White's Pedagogy,” are the books adopted by the State 
Reading Circle Committee that was appointed at the State Asso- 
ciation. 


The Northeast Association meets at Mexico, Dec. 26 to 28. 
The State Association of colored teachers will hold their annual 
session at Palmyra, Dec. 26, 27, and 28. Mr. Joe E. Herriford, 
of Chillicothe is president. 


Ohio. 


At Canton the committee sent by the board of education re- 
ported: “ We have investigated the manual training system as 
taught in Cleveland, and are convinced that such a course of 
study is of the greatest benefit, and if such a study was adopted 
here and properly taught it could not but be a great help, not 
only to the student while pursuing his studies but in after life. 
Manual training is not only for boys but also girls. Cooking is a 
very inexpensive department, not only to equip but to maintain, 
and the advantages to be derived from such training must be 
beneficial through life. 

_“ We believe manual training should include all grades begin- 
ning with the eighth grade, and should be made a part of the 
course of study, and would of necessity be compulsory, and it 
should take in other grades as fast as practicable.” 
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Cornell University. 


The following recommendations were adopted by the faculty 
of Cornell un.versity on October 25, 1845: 1. That every exam- 
iner consider himself warranted in conditioning or rejecting any 
paper which contains bad spelling or other gross faults of ex- 
pression, or in which technical terms are used incorrectly. 2. 
That examination papers be returned to the writers, mistakes in 
rng being underscored or in some other way made plain to 
the eye. 

Some professors at Cornell university have always considered 
the quality of English used in a paper Gofeve marking it. Others 
feel they can hardly be asked to supervise English as well as 
chemistry or mechanics. It is doubtful if the quality of its Eng- 
lish would ever decide the fate of a paper in, say, mathematics. 
But the mover of these recommendations was not the professor 
of English, and the action endorsing them was unanimous, 


The report of the secretary of the Cornell University Christian 
Association for ’94-’95 is just out. During the year the member- 
ship rose from 220, of whom 195, were active members, to 330, 
of whom 300 were active members. There are 800 church mem- 
bers among the students of Cornell university. This Cornell 
University Christian Association is probably the only one in 
America, and perhaps the only one anywhere, where men and 
women, Catholics and Protestants all work together harmoniously 
for the religion of Christ. , 

The zoological department at Cornell has purchased some 
monkeys, whose brains are destined ultimately for Dr. Wilder. 
They are now alarmed over the discovery that one of them, a 
young monkey not half grown, has taken to eating the end of his 
own tail, and that he has already devoured quite an inch of it. 
If he cannot be stopped he will reach the dissecting table much 
before he is wanted. It is suggested that the effects of attend- 
ing a great university have led this monkey to an effort to develop 
unaided into a man. 


Boston. 


It seems that Mr. Benjamin Wormelle, master of the Brighton 
high school, had been asked to resign ; but so strong a feeling in 
his favor was created upon a hearing that the high school com- 
mittee concluded to review their former action. The teachers 
generously say : “If we have attained any measure of success as 
teachers in this school, much of it is due to Mr. Wormelle’s gen- 
erous encouragement, and to the firm and hearty support which 
he has never withheld, even sometimes at the risk of his own 
popularity. 


District of Columbia. 


The Washington teachers are to hold a fair and bazar to aid 
the Annuity fund ; it has $12,000 and wants to increase it to $30,- 
ooo, From the salaries one and a half per cent, is taken so that 
sick benefits and pensions will be possible. 





Brooklyn. 


The Free Kindergarten society has been incorporated. Among 
the incorporators are Caroline B. LeRow, well-known to our 
readers. Henry W. Matwell, 70 First place; Emerson Paimer, 
615 Putnam avenue; Frank L. Babbatt, 149 Lincoln place; Ellen 
T. Brockway, 13 Greene avenue; Charles N. Chadwick, State 
street and Boerum place; George Foster Peabody, 38 Monroe 
place; Fred B. Pratt, Pratt institute; Mary Sharpe, 30 Garden 





“To make good reading more attractive than bad, the growing intelligence of the child should be nourished with 
the best literature—properly chosen.” 


THE BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


UNEXCELLED AS A SERIES. 


THE HEART OF OAK BOOKS. 


EpItep By CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 








BOOK I. 110 pages. 25 cents. 
BOOK Il. 152 pages. 35 cents. 
BOOK Ill. 277 pages. 45 cents. 
BOOK IV. 315 pages. 55 cents. 
BOOK V. 372 pages. 60 cents. 
BOOK VI. 380 pages. 65 cents. 


FIRTH’S STORIES OF OLD GREECE. 


Rhymes and Jingles. 

Fables and Nursery Tales. 

Fairy Stories and Classic Tales of Adventure. 

Shorter poems that are permanent treasures of 
the language, and prose from the best writers 
of the past three centuries. 


108 pages. 30 cents. 


PENNIMAN’S SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. 139 pages. 40 cents. 


Descriptive Catalogue of our Publications sent, postpaid, on request. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, - 





Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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oe: Edward M. Shepard, 172 Congress street; Cornelia R. 
hepard, 81 Columbia heights, and Hayden W. Wheeler, 274 
Washington street. 


Cincinnati. 


The Star says: “ Superintendent Morgan is an earnest advo- 
cate of military training in the high schools. 

“No one who knows of the beneficial and elevating influences 
of this exercise upon our high school boys will hesitate to insist 
that all the boys be compelled to participate and ‘ enter the ranks.’ 
There may be worthy exceptional cases, but such can be easily 
provided tor. The erect carriage, the prompt attention to orders 
and commands, the manly bearing and personal ambition be- 
gotten, all appeal in behalf of a universal application of the require- 
ments of military study and drill, and that, too, under a compe- 
tent military instructor.” 


Providence, 


The Journal says: “Every preparatory school, every high 
school, and even the grammar schools are all turning out gradu- 
ates who, in ninety-nine cases in every hundred, are specially 
trained for the civilians rather than rustics, and will all be con- 
sumers of food rather than producers. The talent of the country 
is directed toward social life entirelv, leaving only the unfortunate 
‘or uneducated to grapple with the fundamental problem of creat- 
ing breadstuffs and meats from the cultivation of the soil. Is this 
common sense or ordinary prudence ? ” 


New York City. 


As to the overcrowding in the schools Supt. Jasper says. 
“‘ There is not a single vacant desk or bench space in any school 
in New York. One section of the city is as badly off as another. 
The increase in the school population of New York is about 15,- 
ooo annually. The board has not been able to keep up with 
this. We were not given the money. Now that the legislature 
has authorized the funds we are building rapidly on every hand, 
but it will be two years before we will be prepared to meet all 
the demands. With buildings in progress and to be built within 
that time, we will then be able to seat all the school children of New 
York, In making this.statement.I am allowing for the increase 
in the school population.” About 5,000 children cannot find room. 








Comfort in Travel 


is realized in the highest degree on the famous fast trains of the Michigan 
Central, ‘‘ The Niagara Falls Route,’’ between Buffalo and and Chicago in 
connection with through trains from the east. Passengers are granted the 
privilege of stopping off en route at Niagara Falls, or if time will not per- 
mit, can obtain from the car windows, or the platform at Falls View the 
grandest and most comprehensive view of the great cataract. All day 
trains stop five or ten minutes. For full information inquire of local ticket 
agents, or address W. H. Underwood, Eastern Passenger Agent, Buffalo, 
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Fall and Winter Associations. 


Nov. 15. New England Association of School Superintendents at Boston, 

Nov. 16. New England Conference of Educational Workers at Boston, 

Nov. 21-23. Vermont State Teachers’ Association at St. Johnsbury. 

Nov. 28-30. North Central Kansas Teachers’ Association at Beloit, 

Nov. 29-30. Central Kansas Teachers’ Association at Hutchinson. 
—" 29-30. Southwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association at Arkansas 

ity 

Nov. 29-30. Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ Association at Hill City. 

Nov. 29-30. Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ Association at Tiffin. 

Nov. 29-30. Massachusetts State Teachers’ Association at Boston. 

Nov, 29-30. Michigan Schoolmasters Club at Ann Arbor. 

Nov. 29-30. Eastern Ohio State Teachers’ Association. 

Dec. 5-7. Vermont State Teachers’ Association at St. Johnsbury. 


Dec. 25-27. Kansas State Teachers’ Association, Topeka, Kan. 
Dec. 25-29. Illinois State Teachers’ Association, Springfield, Ill. 
Dec. 26, 27, 28.—Idaho State Teachers’ Association at Moscow. 


Dec. 26-27, Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28. Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 26-28. North Central Missouri Teachers’ Association, Salisbury, 
Mo. 

Dec. 26-28. Southwest Missouri Teachers’ Association, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28. Northeast Missouri Teachers’ Association, Mexico, Mo. 

Dec, 26-28—Montana State Teachers’ Association at Anaconda, W., E. 


Harmon, president, V. J. Olds, secretary: 

Dec, 26-28, Indiana State Teachers’ Association, Indianapolis (State 
House). 

Dec. 31-Jan. 1-2. lowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. R, 
C. Barrett, pres. ; Carrie A. Byrne, chairman ex. com. 

Dec. 7. I-2.—Southern Educational Association at Hot Springs 
Arkansas. Pres’t. J. R. Preston, State Supt., Jackson, Miss., Sec’y. Supt. 
James McGinnis, Owensboro, Ky., Tressurer J, M. Carlisle, State Supt, 
Austin, Texas, 

Jan. 1-2. Western Arkansas State Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, 
Ark. 

Feb. 18-20, The meeting of Department of Superintendence at Jack- 
sonville, Fia. President, Supt. L. H. Jones, Cleveland, Ohio. 





New York Day at the Exposition. 

For the New York Day at the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion 10 day excursion tickets will be sold by Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany on November 1gth and arst, from New York and Brooklyn to Atlan- 
ta, Ga., and return for $20.50. 





A Good Child 
is usually healthy, and both conditions are developed by use of proper 
f The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is the best infant's 
food ; so easily prepared that improper feeding is inexcusable and unneces- 


sary. 





Thousands of people praise the medicinal merits of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla to their friends. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 

Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year ; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year ; and OuR TIMEs (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L, KELLocG & Co., 61 East Ninth street, New York. 





To 

Remove 

That Tired 
Feeling, Take 


School 






THE ONLY WORLD'S FAIR 
Sarsaparilla 


Over Half a Century 
Old. Why Not 
Get the Best? 


AYERS 





-AYER’S PILLS cure Headache. 











MADE FROM } 


Best XXX Standard Bunting, 


With Canvas Headings and Brass Grummets. 


Send for CATALOGUE with SPECIAL 
PRICES for Schools and School Boards, 
to any of the following addresses. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co., 


Of America. 
New York City, Nos. 9, ll Park Place. 


Not a Patent Medicine. 


Nervous Prostration. 
Mental 
Nervous Dyspepsia. 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
é' I ‘ C (A Phosphorized 
onl Cerebro-Spinant) 
will cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 
days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 


address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


U. $. 
ENSIGNS. 


Depression. 


Flags. 








Chicago, Ill. “ 30, 32 South Water St. tas” Chenelet 
Cincinnati,O. ‘ 244 Main St. 100 a. Sew York’ Clty. 
St. Louis, Mo. “ 210 North Second 8t. ags8k aga 20 
Baltimore, Md, “ 104 Light 8t. 


Formula: on Every Bottle. 
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FREE <ess Sweet Home” Soar 
Your Choice of Premiums, “Chautavguas ok 


MOST POPULAR EVER MADE. 

Number in use exceeds any other one article of furniture. Has 
giaddened half a million hearts. Solid Oak throughout, hand- 
rubbed finish. Very handsome carvings. It stands 5 ft. high, is 
2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 inches deep. Drop leaf closes and 


locks. A brass rod for curtain. 
It can be adjusted 


99 to any position, and 
&, yQqus wv ECLINING changed at will by 
HAUT. R KER? the occupant while 
oc CHAIR poctinmna. A eyncaym of 

xurious ease > 

fort. Itis built of oak, polished antique finish, with beautifull grained three. 
fnerimson, al fod tgbucso brown oitgold Wius or Xiveras desivods tary 

. * . . or olive, 

strong and perfectly simple in construction. Itis fully guarante: d. seabed 


“Cav TAU ay i HEATER 


Heats a large room in coldest weather, will quickly boil a kettle 
or fry a steak. Very large Central Draft, Round Wick, Brass 
Burner, heavy embossed Brass Oil Fount, richly nickel-plated. 
Holds one gallon, which burns 12 hours. Handsome Russia Iron 
Drum. Removable Top. Unites every good quality approved to date. 


Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits with a guarantee 


of purity. Thousands of families use them, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 

















o 

q 

q OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 

§ 100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP ° ° 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ° s sae 

*% Enough to last an average family one full Infallible Preventive of dandruff. 

« year. For all laundry and household pur- Unequaled for washing ladies’ hair. 

4 poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP 45 

4 © BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP 70 | | BOTTLE, 1 02. or: 

« Aperfect soap for flannels. BOTTLE, 5S. Reeeens rerens 30 

* 9 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDE A M : P 

4’ Runcausled laundry loxury. | t JAR MODJESKA COLD CREAM as 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. .60 , ' 

? Exquisite for ladies and children. ‘ pty -y— YL, 25 

q A matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. . 

_ 1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP -30 | 1 PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET i 20 

« 1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP -25 | 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP ° 10 

2 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . -25 | THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 

4 All 10 00 PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL : © + $10.00 

§ for * 7 (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 

CRE EERE REE RRR ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 
Soaps only. All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 
mium. The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
Cost. The Larkin plan saves you /a/f the cost—saves you half the 
regular retail prices. Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 

If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 


the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
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Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked — but if you 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 


present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 

Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 

mium does not prove all expected. We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 
_-e eee eee eee ee ee ee 


Bookiet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 
Estab. 1876. Incor. 1892. THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


™ Nore.—The combination offer of the Larkin Soap Manufacturing Co., although unusually generous, 
isgenuine, From personal inspection of factory and experience with their goods and premiums we know 
that they are all that is claimed for them and can heartily recommend them.— The Christian Work. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—.° 23%: 


CHAUCER, SPENSER, SIDNEY, 


By Mrs. GERTRUDE H. ELY. 
For Supplementary Reading. 


ewer eree ee 











For Teaching Literature to the Young. For 
General Reading. 


., The first of a series of books treating in bright, chatty, interesting way of English authors. It cannot 
fail tu interest young people. 


Cloth. Price 50 Cents. Special Terms for Introduction. 
All interested in Literature and Reading for the Young are urged to see this book, 


£. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 








FRTADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers 


Literary Notes. 


The second number of the Progress of 
the World, the new magazine of up-to-date 
general information, has made its appear- 
ance and is fully up to the standard fixed by 
the initial number, Among the notable 
articles of the November issue is an excel- 
lent and simple explanation of the “ Monroe 
Doctrine,” showing the source of the pre- 
seut wide difference of opinion on the mean- 
ing and application of that famous principle. 
Numerous interesting inventions and scien- 
tine discoveries are described, accompanied 
by good illustrations. Among the leading 
articles is one by Miss Anna Tolman Smith, 
of the bureau of education at Washington, 
in which that well-known specialist shows 
the important results of grading school 
children by the new psychological tests. 


Harper's Round Table dated November 
12, the second issue of the new volume, 
contains, besides its many short stories 
and departments, several articles of especial 
interest. ‘On the Bridge of an Ocean 
Liner,” by Franklin Matthews, is a descrip- 
tion of the happenings on that little narrow 
platform, from which every part of a great 
ship is controlled. William Hamilton Gib- 
son contributes an article on “ The Floun- 
dering FPeetle,” with a minute study of this 
little insect’s interesting ways. 


The Outlook says: “A superb book, 
(Early Venetian Printing), published and 
edited by Signor Ongania, of Venice, has 
now been translated into English (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York), This unique 
volume, valuable in text but especially in 
illustration, is one of those rare books which 
would dignify and distinguish any library. 
* * * The influence of such a work will 
infallibly tend to do away with some of the 
want of harmony in the typographical art 
as seen to-day—a debasement of the ideal 
which the early printers held in such high 
esteem. The book describes at length the 
history of printing in Venice, where it was 
introduced in the year 1469 by John of 
Speyer. * * * The great name of Venetian 
typography is, of course, that of Aldus 
Manutius, and we are glad to learn about 
him and his celebrated editions of the Greek 
classics. An illustrated essay on bindings 
supplements the illustrations of typo- 
graphy.” 

The educational paper of the November 
Atlaniic is “ At the Parting of the Ways,” a 
timely article upon the physical education of 
women in college. 


D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have in press, 
for immediate issue in ‘‘ Heath’s Modern 
Language Series,” Selections for French 
Composition, with foot-notes and vocabu- 
lary, by C. H. Grandgent, director of mod- 
ern language instruction in the Boston pub- 
lic schools, and author of the “ Short French 
Grammar.” This little book will meet a 
very general demand for an easy but com- 
prehensive manual for school and college. 


Ginn & Co., announce the publication in 
the “International Modern Language 
Series,” of French Prose: Places and Pec- 
ples, edited by Prof. Jules Luquiens, of Yale 
university. This volume contains seven 
pieces of a descriptive character, for which 
no better presentation is needed than their 
titles and the names of their authors: 1, 
Les Ours de Berne, by A. Dumas; 2. Scenes 
de I'enfance de Victor Hugo, taken from 


+ the biography inspired, and perhaps written 


by himself; 3. Promenades aux environs de 
Naples, by Marc Monnier; in substance a 
description of Vesuvius in eruption ; 4. Pa- 
<> souterraines, by P. Loti; 5. lechateau 

e Versailles, | E. Scherer ; 6. Alger, by 
the artist Eug. Fromentin ; and 7. la vie en 
Italie au temps de la Renaissance, by 





H. Taine. 
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Estey Organs 


The famous Estey Organs embody all that long ex- 
perience, skill and large capital can produce. They 
contain exclusive essential features possible only in 
an organ emanating from the oldest and largest factory 
on this continent. 




































The Estey Tone exhibits the effect of 
the great care which enters into the Estey | 
Organ. It has that rare ‘‘ singing quality” | 
which blends so harmoniously with the 
voice—a feature much desired but seldom 
obtained. 


The Estey Durability is simply phe" 
nomenal, With the purchase of an Estey 
Organ you dispense with further thought 
of trouble with an organ. Its rare excel- 
lence will rivet your warmest approval for 
a generation. 


The Estey Design is a marvel of classic | The Estey Price is a very attractive feat- 


architecture. It represents the true artist, | ra = ~~ ny sae np Meas _ 
and appeals to all cultured tastes. ae — —— © 


|economy, but never at the sacrifice of 
| quality. 


Remember, the Estey Organ is not superior in one 
potnt only, but in a dozen points. In variety of siyles, 
sizes, and grades, in design and workmanship, in tone and 
durability, the Estey Organs | 





dents’ Libraries, in Concert Halls, in Chapels, in Churches, and 
in the Home, the famous Estey tone is heard the world over. In 
Europe and Asia, in Africa and Australia, it is widely known. In 
this country the name “Estey” has for over fifty years been 
synonymous with fine music. 


Two Hundred and Eighty Thousand Estey 
Organs made and sold testify to these facts. 


Write for large Illustrated Calalogue, sent free. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., BRATTLEBORO, VT. 





Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years pocoete 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easily and delightfully in one year.”— q 

Vi %, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sailust, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iiiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
"8 Anabasis, each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 

Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 
to all other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00 


scraping soggthes so much miserable Latin and 
TO! 





anesca’s French Series, etc. 


Sa 
tories, 
&@™ Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





7% So many teachers are anxious for good 


“CHOOSE WITH CARE. 


DOVVVETVSS VEVSVSVEVS 


There are good schools, good teachers, and good Bureaus, 


positions for the next school year that the 
warning above seems almost necessary. 
A good Bureau is one that 
gets positions for its teachers by recommending them. 

An 


exceller.t reputation has been established because it seeks (1) capable teachers, (2) well 


THe New Yorw Eoucarionat Bureau is increasing its business year by year. 


prepared teachers, (3) teachers in all respects worth recommending, (4) places for these 
teachers, and (5) because these teachers are heartily recommended. 
If you are a Superintendent or Principal don’t waste time over a list of teachers, or if seeking 


a place do not be satisfied with a list of vacancies. 
Write to the Bureau that Recommends, 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, No. 61 East oth St., N. Y. 





Lead the World | 


In Christian Endeavor Societies, in Conservatories, in Stu-| 
| utterly refused_to indorse any other method. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


"8 Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His | 





The Fact — 


that a Guitar, Banjo, 
Macdolin, or Zither 
isa 


“BAY STATE” 
INSTRUMENT 


means that in point of 


TONE, 
BEAUTY, 
STRENGTH, 


IT HAS NO PEER, 


6¢ RAY STATE”’ Gui- 

tars, Banjos, Man- 
dolins, have won more awards (26) than any 
similar instruments made, including the 
only American Gold Medals ever awarded 
in their class. The **BAY STATE”? fac- 
tory is the only factory in America in which 
no piece work is allowed. 





Send for full descriptive Catalogue. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & C0., 


453-463 Washington St., & 33 Court St.,. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“see Cc A N 
>" MUSIC SYSTEM 


The only System combining lung development, 
care of throat, proper enunciation, and voice culture, 
with the study of music. 

The only System indorsed by Dudley Buck, Dr. 
Clarke, Director of Music, Univ. of Pa., Carl Zerrahn, 
Charles R. Adams, of Boston, Supt. Brooks, Phil., Prof. 
Caswell of Brooklyn, and scores of other progressive ed- 
ucators and master musicians who have heretofore 





The only System which has gotten out of the 
old ruts and placed music within range and easy grasp 
| of the regular grade teacher. 
Adopted by Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Hartford, and 
| 
| 


et Pepys py aye 

| b ] 

Parker s Talks 

| a 
on Pedagogics. 


item, ls of 14 states are already teachingit. 
"Unprecedented results wherever introduced. 
For information and testimonials, address, 
KING, RICHARDSON & CO., Publishers. 
Springfield, Mass. 
| The greatest Educational Book of the 
time. Col. Parker’s greatest work. 
It will give you new inspiration for next 
| year’s work. You can’t afford: to let the 
year go by without needing it. 507 pages. 
Handsomely bound. 
Price $1.50; to teachers $1.20; postage 
12 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
CHICAGO. 





| 


NEW YORK and 





HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


¢ MAIN \y ONDERFUL" 


MANIKIN. 


It contains fifty different colored pilates of the 
human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in 
proper position over the next. Plates printed 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mani- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each 
This one thougn smaller answers the same pur- 
—. it 1s just right for the student. Price, 

pecial price to supscribers, $4, 4, securel¥ 
packed, complete with manual 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicag® 
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Woman’s Beauty. @ 
CuicaGo, Aug. 31, ee 4 > A 
chink t “yy tonic is 







have run so low 
bry have toconsulta 
physician, This is in- 
correct. I say, every 
physician says, Eat 
well, drink that which 
is nourishing and en- 
ergy-giving.” | know 
of nothing which an- 
swers this purpose bet - 
ter than Pabst Malt . 
katract. The “ Best” \ 
Tonic. jes, espe- 
iaily, will find Pabst Ba 
Malt Extract a splen- j 
lid tonic to build up 
their systems, chang- "4 
ing that weary, tired 
feeling to one of energy and activity, giving them 
strength, both physical and mental, to bear those 
thousand and one exacting household cares, @ 
W. HANNA, M.D. 


Sold by Druggists. Secret Books Free. Mention this 
paper andaddress PAPST, Milwaukee, Wis. 





says do city igo ,one 
Elementary Sounds 
and Diacritical Marks 


Fully explained and illustrated by the 
Step by Step Primer 
in Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


Every teacher needs this book to give dail- 
drill on the sounds of the language. Its intro- 
duction would revolutionize the teaching of Ready 
ing. We want every teacher to actively interest 
herself to secure its use. Price, 25 cents per 
copy. Special terms for introduction, 


B. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago 


SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 





LABOR | any amount be 
SAVING | ofpracticein YEARS 
DEVICE | arithmetic 

From the lowest grade of primary addition, througb 


factions, percentage to advance measurements, 27 
sets of 16 cards each, every one different. Price, 
cents net per set, tpaid. Complete sets of 32 ir 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


B. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
TALL THE CUTS: 


Published in The School Journal 
ARE FOR SALE 


At Reduced Prices. 
Half Tones, 20c. per sq. in., minimum price, 





Line Etchings, 7c. per sq.in., minimum price, 
Ce 


Orders should be sent in as soon as possible after 
cuts appear in the paper, as all cuts must be disposed 
of shortly after publication. Address 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E.gth St., New York 





HOW TO STUDY STRANGERS. 
By NELS°N Sizer. A book of over 300 pages, beauti- 
t lly ili strated, $1.50. Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 

U'Street, New York. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons will publish imme- 
diately, in co-operation with Mr. Heinemann, 
of London, Poems of Pathos and Delight, 
by Coventry Patmore. This volume repre- 


and changed into them.” 


The Review of Reviews for November 
contains a half-dozen interesting portraits 


illustrious French chemist’s life work, given 


fore the British Association, together with 
the late Professor Tyndall’s estimate of Pas- 
teur’s discoveries--the whole forming a 
unique contribution to popular knowledge 
of the great scientist’s personality and pub- 
lic services, 


It is announced that ex-President Ben- 
jamin Harrison is engaged in writing a 
series of magazine articles for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, in which periodical they 
will begin in the December number. The 
series will be called “‘ This Country of Ours,” 
and will consist of ten articles and probably 
more. The papers are being written by 
General Harrison especially for women, to 
meet a growing, widespread desire on their 
part to intelligently understand the work- 
ings of o.r government and the great na- 
tional questions. 


Launching a Ship. 


Impressive as the launch of a great ves- 
sel always is, it nevertheless seems a sim- 
ple matter. All there is to do is to bu'ld 
two toboggan slides under the ship, raise 
her from the supports on which she has 
been resting, put a lot of tallow on the 
slides, and, when you are ready, saw loose 
the thick plank that holds the ship by the 
nose. and let her glide into the water. You 
must have the wine to christen her, and a 
crowd to cheer her, and some tugs to catch 
her and bring her back to her pier; but all 
these are mere details, and it would seem 
as if any ship could almost launch herself 
if she had half a chance. 

A launch is simply taking a ship from 
the side of a stream down to the bank, and 
dropping her in the water where she be- 
longs. This involves the task of lifting a 
mass of iron, in a ship like the S¢. Louds, 
of 7,000 tons, and the work of lowering it 
carefully, for a distance of from twenty to 
forty feet. All this has to be done in the 
space of about thirty seconds, during which 
the vessel moves nearly 600 feet. At once 
you can see that this is an enormous task. 
It involves the greatest responsibility in a 
short time that the ship-builder meets. 
There is no opportunity to correct errors. 
Every mechanical appliance must work to 
perfection, and the manual details must be 
as nicely adjusted as the parts of a watch. 
You can launch a vessel as you can build 
one, on the rule of thumb or the hit-or- 
miss plan, and you may not come to grief; 
but it is best to put all these things in 
charge of that master spirit called science, 
which has done so much for our physical 
advancement in this world, for then you 
know it will be done properly.—Franklin 
Matthews, in November St. Nicholas. 





sents a selection, made under the editor's | 
direction, of the poems in which he has, | 
to use the editor’s language, ‘dealt with | 
two things, delight and sorrow, those human | 
and intelligible passions, to which all real | 
poetry has access, but which this poetry | 
touches so close as to be mingled with them | 


of Pasteur, and presents an account of the | 


by Prof. Percy Frankland in his address be- | 





If your skirt edges 


wear out, it’s because you don’t use 





BIAS VELVETEEN 


SKIRT BINDINGS 
It’s easy to prove it for yourself. 


Don’t take any binding unless you see 


“S.H. & M.”’ on the label, no matter 
what anybody tells you. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we 


tothe S. H. & 


will. 


Send for Gorapins. ehontng labele and materials, 
. Co., P. O. Box 699, New York City. 





Paris Novelties in 


CLOAKS. 


Tailor-Made Suits. 


Fur-Lined Cloaks. 


Alaska Seal Coats. 
Persian Lamb Capes. 


ROBES and RUGS. 


Proodoay L { 9th ét. 


NEW YORK. 








The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


Por Ladies’ and Children's 


Boots & Shoes. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 








« 





it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d'ts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
and theatres. 

St. Depot free. 


At the End of Your My cyty Pie will find 


Central for shoppi 
Baggage to and from 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 





WON, “VEgS WED 


OO@ 














THUR FRI. SAT, SUN, 


‘USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAYS 
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Columbia 
Bicycles 


fill their riders’ hearts 
with unalloyed content. 


If you would know 
all the joys of cy- 
cling, now is the 
time. Cool, bracing 
air; hard, smooth, 
dustless roads, and 
Columbias ready for 
instant delivery. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES AND 
FACTORIES 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

















Interesting Notes. 


In the attempt to erect a lighthouse or 
beacon on the dangerous Diamond Shoals, 
nine miles off Cape Hatteras, every engi- 
neer who has tried has thus far failed. 
Vast cylinders of boiler iron have been 
dropped to the shifting sands with the hope 
that they could be forced through to the 
bedrock below and serve as a foundation— 
but without success. The lighthouse 
board last year tried to secure a firm base 
for a building by driving iron piles by hy- 
draulic jets deep into the sand. The piles 
were driven and a super-structure begun, 
but the fall storms played havoc with the 
undertaking. The super structure was 
washed away and the piles twisted into 
corkscrews. A lighthouse must be erected 
for the safety of mariners on that shoal, 
but its builder has not yet come to the 
front. 


Just when the mutilation of the dead by 
tearing the skin from the head began will 
never be known, for the origin is lost in the 
mist of ages, the record extending back be- 

ond even the mythical period of man’s ex- 
istence. In the book of Maccabees it is re- 
corded that at the termination of one of the 
battles of which that bloody history is so 
full the victorious soldiers tore the skin 
from the heads of the vanquished foes. 
This would be evidence that the custom of 
scalp-taking was one of the indulgences 
even of those people of whom we have 
record in the Bible. Be that as it may, it 
is an established fact, that the custom is a 
universal one so far as savage man is con- 





Beecham’s pills are for bilious- 
ness, bilious headache, dyspep- 
sia, heartburn, torpid liver, diz- 
ziness, sick headache, bad taste 
in the mouth, coated tongue, 
loss of appetite, sallow skin, etc., 
when caused by constipation; 
and constipation is the most 
frequent cause of all of them. 


Go by the book, Pills roc. and 
asc. a box. Book /ree at your 
druggist’s or write B. F. Allen Co., 
365 Canal Street, New York. 


Annual sales more than 6,000,600 boxes. 





cerned. Whether ethnologists can build a 
theory of acommon origin of man from 
this or not, or whether this can be taken.as 
an evidence that the Indians are descend- 
ants of the lost Israelite tribes, because of 
their habits of securing mementoes of hair 
from their fallen enemies is something 
time alone can develop. Be that as it may, 
it is a fact that all Indian tribes, to a cer- 
tain extent, scalp their enemies who have 
fallen in battle. Some writers on the sub- 
ject of Indian habits and customs deny 
this, but it is believed that no tribe is abso- 
lutely free from the taint of having taken 
the scalp. 


Joseph B. Crowley, United States treas- 
ury agent in charge of the seal islands, says 
the seals have approached so closely to ex- 
termination that they can now be counted. 
Naturalists from all parts cf the world, an- 
ticipating the herd’s extinction, are clamor- 
ing for specimens. He believes that this 
winter measures will be adopted by the 
United States and Great Britain to provide 
adequate protection for the remnant of the 
herd. 


It is not a new idea, it is indeed a very 
old one, that by chemical treatment a wide 
variety of vegetable and natural products 
can be easily transformed into life-sustain- 
ing material, and which, for that purpose 
only, is just as good as what we now com- 
monly cail articles of food. It is only ne- 
cessary in this connection to remind our 
readers of the increasingly frequent para- 
graphs in our newspapers on this topic, to 
convince them that scientists are on the 
keen quest for the discovery. 

We are reminded anew of all this by the 
more recent experiments of Prof. Huxley, 
of England, and M. Berthelot, of France. 
The latter has becoms quite enthusiastic in 
his declarations that chemistry is yet to be 
the true solvent of nearly all the food ques- 
tions of the present day. This will be ac- 
complished in part by utilizing the heat of 
the sun and the central heat of the earth. 
The latter will be obtained by shafts two 
miles deep, and modarn engineers are equal 
to this task. Chemical transformation will 
be easy with such a source of heat at com- 
mand. When energy can be cheaply ob- 
tained, food can be made from carbon taken 
from carbonic acid, hydrogen taken from 
water, and nitrogen taken from air. 


“Charles F. Brush, the inventor of the 
first commercially successful arc lamps,” 
says The Scientific Machinist, “ in an in- 
terview recently, said that he was an elec- 
trical experimenter from boyhood and that 
his high school graduating thesis was on 
the subject of electricity. Init he predicted 
that electricity would eventually light the 
world. He had strong faith in his idaes, 
and his success is largely due to that confi- 
dence.” 


In the garden adjoining his house at 
Youghal, Raleigh planted the first potatoes 
ever grown in Ireland The vegetable was 
brought to him from the little colony which 
he endeavored to establish in Virginia. 
The colonists started in April, 1585, and 
Thomas Harriot, one of their number, 
wrote a description of the country in 1587. 
He describes a root which must have been 
the potato : 

“ Openank are a kind of roots of round 
form, some of the bignesse of walnuts 
some farre greater, which are found in 
moist & marish grounds growing many to- 
gether one by another in ropes, as though 
they were fastened with a string. Being 
boiled they are very good meat.” 

The Spaniards first brought potatoes to 
Europe, but Raleigh was undoubtedly the 
first to introduce the plant into Ireland — 
St. Nicholas. 


The Past _ 


Guarantees 


The Future 


The fact that Hood’s Sarsaparilla has cured! 
thousands of others is certainly suffi- 
cient reason for belief that it will cure 
you. It makes pure, rich, healthy 
blood, tones and strengthens the 
nerves, creates an appetite, and builds 
up the whole system. Remember 


H ood ? S Sarsa- 


aeeere parilla 
Be sure to get Hood’s ures 
and only Hood’s. arerer 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable, hand 
made, perfect in proportion and appearance, 








* 

Is absorbed into the 
circulation almost in- 
stantly. Beef teas and 


broths contain no nour- 
ishment whatever. 








LATEST NOVELTY. POCKET SALTS. 
Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


of London, call attention to one of their most charm, 
ing novelties 


The Crown Perfumed Pocket Salts. 


Made by them for several 
mw years In England, but now for 
the first time introduced into 










this country, made in the fol- 
® lowing odors: 


Crown Lavender 

aap Crab-Apple Blossom 

sPq White Lilac 
Verbena 

Matsukita 

Violette 

acd all other odors 
Sold as shown or 


encased in kid purses 


and can be carried in 
the pocket with per- 
fect safety. 


THE ABOVE ARE PERFECT GEMS 


deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfumes 
and identical in quality with the world renowned 
CROWN LAVENDER SALTS and various Perfumed 
Salts, the creation of the CROWN PERFUMERY 
COMPANY, and so long and favorably known to 
their London and Paris clintele. 
PRICES: Standard Size, 50c. Smaller Size, 
In Kid Purses, 75c. ” - c. 
Ask your druggist for them, or by sending either of 
the above amounts to Caswell, Massey & Co., New 
York; Melvin & Badger, or T. Atwood & Co., Boston : 
Geo. B. Evans, Phila.; E. P. Mertz, Washn.; Wilmot J. 
Hall, Cin.; or W. C. Scupham, Chicago; one of n tye 
bottles of Pocket Salts will be sent free to ahosad- 
a 


re neware of Worthless Imitations. 


AIR@REMOVED 


Permanently, reot and braach, in 5 minutes, without paia, 
BSelvenc.” Sealed 
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If people only appreciated how much more 
they were paying than it costs to produce 
articles they would not pay their money to 
retailers with such complacency. The mid- 
dle men get the lion’s share and the ques- 
tion is, how can their immense profits be 
dispensed with. The Larkin Soap Manu- 
facturing Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., have solved 
the problem by selling directly to the con- 
sumer. Besides they give a variety of pres- 
ents (under this system they can afford it), 
among which are the Chautauqua desk, 
the Chautauqua rocker and reclining chair, 
and the Chautauqua heater. A booklet 
handsomely illustrating premiums will be 
sent on request. Further information will 
be found in another column. 


There is an unsurpassed Dining Car ser- 
vice on the Nickel Plate Road. 


Astronomy may well claim to be the 
most wonderful of all sciences, not because 
its measures are on a scale that seems 
immense to beings such as ourselves, but 
because, in its revelations, the very greatest 
and the very smallest things—distances 
measured by billions of miles, masses weigh- 
ing quadrillions and quintillions of tons, 
light and heat far surpassing all that is 
earthly—are intermingled in intimate union 
with the vibrations and movements of mol- 
ecules or atoms of which trillions may be 
found in a single cubic inch of gas. Our 
view of every sun, the explanation of its 
heat maintenance, the knowledge of its con- 
stitution, the knock of meteorite against 
meteorite, or even of star against star—all 
these in their vastness inextricably involve 
the knocks of molecules so small that it is 
difficult to believe that such minuteness can 
be real.— Lzttell’s Living Age. 


An Important Office. 





To properly fill its office and functions, | 


it is important that the blood be pure. 
When it is in such a condition, the body is 
almost certain to be healthy. A complaint 
at this time is catarrh in some of its various 
forms. A slight cold develops the disease 
inthe head. Droppings of corruption pass- 
ing into the lungs bring on consumption. 
The only way to cure this disease is to pur- 
ify the blood. The most obstinate cases of 
catarrh yield to the medicinal powers of 
Hood's Sarsaparilla. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE for Novem- 
ber, contains, among other valuable ar- 
ticles, Current Topics, I11I.—Editor of OUR 
TIMES; Puritan Child Life—Anna Van 
Der Zee Lee; November Birthdays.—E. M. 
Carew; A Review Lesson in Music.—Re- 
ported ; Home-Made Apparatus.—John F. 
Woodhull; Arithmetic by Life Processes.— 
A. M. Kellogg ; Nature Study in Season.— 
T. G. Rooper; Thanksyiving Rhymes.— 
Mrs. Jennie Busey ; Thanksgiving Song.— 
A. S. Weller; Suggestions for Christmas 


Exercises; Lessons on the Stars; Study | 


of Bryant. Monthly, ($1.00) a year. Pub- 
lished by E, L. Kellogg & Co. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL for November 

iS Many important articles of interest to 
primary teachers. Among them are, Cor- 
relation of Subjects in Primary Grades.— 
Harriet F, Esterbrooks-O’Shea; How to 
Use the Primary School.—Jane Artful; 
Myths of Different Peoples, 11.—Narcissa 
Lewis; Exercises on the Kindergarten 
Gifts—Nora A. Smith; Primary Observa- 
tion Work, 11I.—Sarah E. Seales; Physical 
Education. IV.—W. J. Ballard; A Christ- 
mas Exercise.—Ella M. Powers; Free-Hand 


| 








Pears 
A touch 


Is enough 


for cleanli- 
ness. [hat 
is why it 
lasts so. 

THIN FACES fine rctienea. an os 





wrinkles and blemishes eradicated by Jobn 
H. Woodbury, 127 W. 42d 8t., N. Y., Inventor 
Facial Soap. 150 page book for a stamp. 
Branch Offices: Boston, Phila., Chicago, St. Louis 





D. L. DOWD’S Heacrn Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; ath- 
lete or invalid. Complete gymna- 
sium; takes 6 in. foor room ; new 
scientific durable, cheap. Indorsed 
J 100,000 payeictens, lawyers, 
ergymen, editors, and others now 
using it. Illustrated Circular, 40 
engravings, free. ddress D. L. 
DOWD, Scientific, Physical and Vo- 
cal Culture 9 E. 14th St.,New York. 


Catal e of Speakers, Dialogues, 
rere. rills, Teachers’ Aids, Letter 
——eeee Writers, Amusements, Essays, De- 
bates, etc. Dick & Fitzgerald, 11 Ann St., New York. 


DEAF Sz rum 


where meodies fail. Seld by F. HISCOX, 
enly, $53 Br’dway, New York. Write for beok of proofs FURB 


SPECIAL OFFERS. 


We must make room for new stock and therefore 
make to our patrons the following extraordinary 
offers : 


The Professional Teacher. 
144 pages, size of Teacuers’ InstituTE—equal to 
500 pages of an ordinary book—3O omens ard 
—one-half usual price. It contains N. tate 
Graded Examination Questions and Answers on 
Theory and Practice of Teaching. Many valuable 
articles on educational subjects. 

Educational Foundations. Zoxnd. 
1892-3.—600 pages. Cloth. Very valuable toevery 
teacher. @O cents postpaid. Regular price $1.25. 


Lubbock’s Best 100 Books. 
1O cents. Regular price, 20 cents. 

Pooler’s N. Y. School Laws, 

Every N. Y. teacher should own it. Only 1§ 
cents. Regular price, 30 cents. 

Browning’s Aspects of Education. 
A standard treatise on educational history. 13 
cents postpaid, Regular price, 25 cents. 

Gladstone’s Object Teaching. 

8 cents. Regular price, 15 cents. 
E.L. KELLOGG & CO., New York. 














Every Reader 


Weaving for Second Year.—Mrs. Emma | of this Paper who has not our catalogue of 


Hintz-Nye ; A Course of Study for Primary 
Grades; Brief Lesson Plans: 
pring Feast.—Susan M. Best; Pussy 

hows.—(Song); How to Teach —— 
and Signs. Monthly, ($1.00 a year.) Pub- 
lished by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


he Thanks- | for it. 


teachers’ help, should send a card asking 
It will tell you how to save time 
and labor, have a better school, and get a 
larger salary next year. 

E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 


61 East Ninth St., N. Y 





} LADIES! 
Do you like a Oup of ‘ 
GOOD TEA? 
a? 
If so, send this > 
4 ' advertisement and 15 > 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
4_ % Ib. sample of the best JT im- > 
4 ported. Any kind you may select. > 
{ How aRE youR } 
4 4 
{ CHINA CLOSETS? § 





4 Are the old dishes chipped and > 
4 cracked, and unsuited to setting off a > 
4 spotless table-cloth? We will re- > 
4 plenish it FREE. 7 
4 Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, » 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get the best at cargo prices? 
4 PREMIUMS for all—Dinner, Tea ¥ 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging > 
Lamps, Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
4 Cook Books, Watch-Clocks, Chenile > 
4 Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, > 
4 Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, p 
4 Goblets, given to Club Agents. > 


4 GOOD INCOMES made by getting > 

4 orders for our > 

4 celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- > 

¢ der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 

4 lbs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 
for $2.00; charges paid. Headquar- 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 
Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 4 

4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) P 

4 FREE to all Patrons. For full > 

4 particulars, address 


<The Great, American Tea Ca, : 


4 31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
4 P. O. Box 289, NEW YORK. 
vrryrvrrvrvrryvryvryryryvrvyry?y 


The St. Denis Hotel 


Broapway and Evceventnx Srreer, 


NEW YORK 





Opposite Grace Church, 


The St. Denis is the most centrally located hotel in 
the metropolis, conducted on the European plan at 
moderate prices. It has been recently enlarged bya 
handsome addition that doubles its tormer capacity. 
The new Dining Room is one of the finest specimens 
of Colonial Decoration in this country, ithin a 
radius of a few blocks trom the hotel are all the edu- 
cational publishers of the city. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, Prop. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t.. New York. 





Musical, f unding, and satis- 
teovory Bells for soheois, Churohes, tc. 


WESF TRO? Rr. “Tsa6 


Description and prices on application 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
—CINCINNATI, O., U. 8. A. 


School, College & Academy ES Ee keknS 
Price and Terms Free. Name this paper. 





IJSE BARNES” INK. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., 56 E.1 0th St., N.Y. 








“THE CHOICE OF AN OCCUPATION.” 
An illustrated book, gives valuable hints on how to 
suceeed in life. Sent for five2-cent stamps. Fowler 

€ = Co., Phrenologists, 27 East 2ist Street, New 

ork. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 


tioning THE JOURNAL when com-. 
municating with advertisers. 
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HE feature which distinguishes GINN & core 10868608 
PANY’S VERTICAL ROUND-HAND WRITING BOOKS ( ©) Any boy a 


from all others and makes them the most prac- 
tical is apparent to even a superficial observer. It is, | 2 or any girl 









In the remotest hamlet, or any teach- 
¥ P - 3 or official anywhere, can secure of 
as its name suggests, distinctively a round-hand | = us promptly, second-hand or new, at 
> uced prices, and singly or by the 
riti ng. > + oon postage or expressage free, 


has been that it could not be written rapidly. These © ee Te ane 


Arthur Hind 
copies are made so as to be reproduced with a good ©) 4 coopériinstitute —  * New Work City 


degree of speed, thus making vertical writing meet, O©82@88666 


the demands of business. No other books give such} 
copies. Compare the roundness of the turns in the Sonat OF PEDAGOGY 
letters of these books with that of any other series —OF THE— 


The way to get this roundness is to write with an, | NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 
arm movement which is of necessity a free motion. | xmr7. MaoCracken, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor 


g 

QO 

(©) School Books . 

Heretofore the objection to vertical penmanship a of all Publishers 8 











. 
Ginn & Company’ Ss Vertical Writing Books pre=-| Twelve major and minorcourses, with elec- 
tives, leading to the degrees of Master of 
sent an open, round hand-writing, which, when) | Pedagogy and Doctor of Pedagogy. 
Complete professional preparation for those 
written will produce the greatest legibility, as well | seeking to become superintendents, princi- 
als, professors in normal schools, and teach- 


as add to the beauty and general openness of the page. | rs of higher rank. 








These books are striking examples of what can | Year begins September 27. 
be done by the printer and the engraver. Write to. oO ipeaed tennant for Women. 
us for descriptive circulars. We invite your ay aun 
pondence. Six numbers of the series are now ready.)  epwarp R. SHAW, Pu.D., Deas, 
The price for introduction is 96 cents per dozen. inieameagion =" = aaa 
GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta. | The 

TWO BOOK COURSES. — New 
IN ARITHMETIC. Hammond 
Essentials of Arithmetic. Parts I. and II. . 
By G. A. SOUTHWORTH. Typewriter 

IN LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. i: és 


First Lessons in Language, and | 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. AGAIN CHOSEN. 


By SOUTHWORTH and GODDARD. (Oct. 2, 1895.) 
These are works of sterling merit. There are many other such upon our list. By TeLecr-PH FROM Our Boston Orricr. 
Our Catalogue, Price List and terms of introduction and Exchange sent cn application, ‘¢ Boston Board of Education has adop- 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York, Boston, Chicago. sna tabies immediately.” 


This recent and unmistakable recognition 
“IMPROVEMENT THE ORDER OF THE AGE.” | of the merits of the HamMoND following so 


| closely upon its adoption by the CHICAGO 





won OF EDUCATION is the best evidence 


THREE NEW MODEL ‘ HAMMOND SUPERIORITY,’ 


rg CMTE PREMIER TYPEWRITERS ” Write for specimen of HAMMOND work for 
comparison with all others. 


The Hammond Typewriter Co. 
Nos. 2, 3, AND 4. 403 & 405 East 62d Street, 
HAVE YOU EXAMINED THEM?| NEW YORK. 








MANY IMPROVEMENTS Heretofore Overlooked by Other Manufacturers. 





‘The Posse Gymnasium 
Address THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER COMPANY, offers a thorough normal course. Medals for 


methods: Boston, 1892, Chicago, 1893, am 





Branch Offices in Twenty-Nine Principal Antwerp, 1 Summer course, July 8th to 
Cities in the United States. 4 Syracuse, N. Vous U. S. A. preety Fag May 7th Year opens Sept. 
16th dress 





Baron Nis Posse, K,G.V., B,Sc., M.G., 





} gesagt will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
cating with advertisers. 


23 Irvington Street, Boston. 
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